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For many years, Lessing J. Rosenwald 
has shared with the Nation the 
treasures he has gathered in his lifetime 
as a collector by depositing them 
with the Library of Congress. 

His most recent gift, made in June 1964, 
is described in the succeeding pages 
by a collector, a bibliographer, 

and a curator. 

Dated about 1479, Johannes Nider’s 
Praeceptorium divinae legis, 
in a beautiful contemporary chained 
binding, is one of the books 
in the latest gift. No longer chained 
to a lectern, it is itself a symbol of 
the collection, also released through 
the owner’s generosity—that 
the people of the Nation 
may share its beauties, its value, 


and its recorded knowledge. 
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‘The Mirror 
of the Collector 


Lessing J. Rosenwald 


HEN I look over the inventory 

of the books given to the Li- 

brary of Congress in 1964, I am 
amazed at the number which fall outside 
my usual field of illustrated books. I real- 
ize that I have been less catholic in my 
selection than was necessary or even desir- 
able. Maybe this was inherent in the very 
wide limits that I had chosen—from the 
15th century up to modern times. In 
order to rationalize my deviations I con- 
sole myself with the thought that the scope 
alone awakened interests that were collat- 
eral even though divergent. 

Some of this deviation was inadvertent, 
as in the case of the purchase of the Aren- 
berg collection of 15th and 16th century 
Dutch and Flemish books. About half of 
these were without illustrations; but I 
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could not readily have procured those 
which fitted into my regular collecting 
alone. Today I do not even regret that I 
had to buy the “outsiders” as they are a 
fascinating group of books; many of them 
are now almost unprocurable 

I also rationalize that an interest in books 
naturally leads to an interest in the devel- 
opment of printing. In my case _ this 
proved to be inevitable, and this particu- 
lar zeal frequently led me astray. As a 
result, I have nearly completed a collec- 
tion of examples of the entire output of 
the Kelmscott Press—all printed magnifi- 
cently on vellum—including the rare 
Chaucer, which is illustrated and therefore 
of double interest to me. Examples of 
other English presses of the time also fas- 


cinated me, such as the Doves Press (1 
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The author in his library at Alverthorpe Gallery, Jenkintown, Pa. 


have the Bible) and the Ashendene Press. 
In the same way I have gathered together 
examples of fine, modern American press 
books such as those produced by the Grab- 
horns, John Henry Nash, the Pynson Print- 
ers (Elmer Adler, a close friend), the 
Gehenna Press (Leonard Baskin) , and sev- 
eral others. One other group that I have 
included is a complete run of the Trianon 
Press in Paris (Arnold Fawcus) , which did 
the magnificent facsimiles for the Blake 
Trust and Abbé Breuil’s publications of 
cave drawings. 

There are authors, too, who attracted me, 
and I have collected the works of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill (a complete set of first edi- 
tions) and of T. E. Lawrence, including 
the original edition of The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. 


In still another category are type speci- 
men books which are often so close to illus- 
tration that one hardly has to apologize. 
In this same category is a nice collection of 
early decrees which govern printing and 
selling books in France—some almost 
amounting to limited copyrights. There 
are also a few first editions of books that 
have been cherished in the past, i.e. The 
Connecticut Yankee, The Virginian, The 
Crock of Gold, Ben Hur, and similar titles. 

I think I have now done penance for my 
shortcomings, and I hope that those who 
read of them will forgive these transgres- 
sions. The collection is the mirror of the 
collector, and if mine is somewhat clouded, 
I will have to bear the stigma. 

I can now turn with better conscience to 
some of the books within my chosen field. 
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The 15th and 16th century Dutch and 
Flemish books mentioned before were 


probably the most important acquisition. 
Prior to their purchase I had a mere hand- 
ful, 8 or 10 perhaps, and here I obtained 
approximately 175 at one time, 7 of them 
being unrecorded. While most of them 
are of a religious nature, as is to be ex- 
pected, there are a surprising number of 
folk tales, fables, histories, romances, and 
mythologies. There is even one cookbook. 
These had formerly been in the collection 
of the Duke of Arenberg, who, incidentally, 
never allowed his books to be seen. These 
and a few I had previously acquired were 
exhibited in The Hague, Brussels, and in 
Washington at the Library of Congress. 
Three separate catalogs were issued, in 
Dutch, French, and English. A rare find 
indeed—and not likely to be repeated. 

The 15th and 16th century collections 
were augmented with some interesting and 
desirable items. I am particularly fond of 
the illustrated books printed in Florence 
in the last decade of the 15th century. 
Among the new additions were La Tabula 
della Salute and the Libra delli Com- 
andamenti di Dio. Both editions were 
printed in 1494, and had the first-known 
printed “Recommended Reading List.” 
The first mentioned had 18 titles as had 
one edition of the latter. The other edi- 
tion (also of 1494) of the Comandamenti 
had 19 titles. I published a monograph, 
The 19th Book, Tesoro de Povert, in an 
effort to determine which list was the 
earlier. Another substantial collection, 
Books of Hours, was augmented by several 
additions, all 15th century (from 1491) but 
one, a Tory publication of 1531. Another 
important book added was the first Bible 
printed in German (ca. 1475), the first to 
be illustrated. 

Some years ago I wrote a monograph on 
the Fior di Virtu of 1491, a unique item 
previously given to the Library of Con- 
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gress). In this study I endeavored to give 
a concordance of all the editions printed in 
the 15th century that I could verify. There 
were 60 Italian editions and 6 Spanish. I 
could find no others. I was fortunate in 
being able to find a German version I had 
not heretofore known about, Buch der 
Tugend (Augsburg, 1486)—a handsome 
copy, which has now been given to the 
Library of Congress. An edition of Mira- 
bilia Romae (Rome, 1488), a 15th-century 
“Baedeker”’ guidebook to Rome, was added 
to several previously donated. One book 
which I was very pleased to include was a 
Bible (Venice, 1476) , printed by Nicholaus 
Jenson on vellum. One of seven known 
copies, it had been given to me by my 
brother and sisters on my 70th birthday. 
A very handsome Cosmographia of Ptolemy 
printed in Rome in 1478, with the maps 
engraved, may be the earliest edition 
known, although one bearing the assigned 
date of 1477 exists. It is a beautiful book 
and most interesting considering the fact 
that the author, Ptolemy, lived in Alex- 
andria in the second century A.D. 

Among the 16th century books of par- 
ticular interest is a splendid copy of the 
second edition of Danse macabre (Lyons, 
Frellon, 1542), with the wonderful wood- 
cuts by Hans Holbein; a Tory Champ- 
fleury (1529), with its beautiful Roman 
alphabet, which has influenced French 
printing almost to the present; and Thomas 
More’s Utopia (Basel, 1518). Spanish 
and Mexican books are difficult to obtain 
and several were added from both coun- 
tries; one of the Spanish, Livy’s Decadas 
(1520), is particularly important. There 
are also the writings of the 10th-century 
nun, Hroswitha, printed in Nuremburg in 
1501. The great 15th-century humanist 
and first poet-laureate of Germany, Con- 
rad Celtes, discovered the plays of the 
young nun. Two of the woodcuts are by 
Albrecht Diirer. 


Opposite: Diirer’s frontispiece for Hroswitha’s opera (Nuremberg, 1501), showing the author, 
accompanied by the abbess, presenting her works to the Emperor. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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CUrsivo. 


Writing books fascinate me and there is 
now a substantial collection of these in the 
Library of Congress fyom many countries- 
Italy, Austria, Portugal, England, and 
others. The latest additions run all the 
way from Arrighi, 1522 and 1523, and 
Taglienti, 1524 and 1545, up to Schwander 
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bastardo. 





de linha. 


(Vienna), 1766. It is possible to see the 
development from Arrighi’s simple, clear 
italics to the baroque adornment which 
these became, with angels, animals, and 
everything conceivable worked into the 
text. Many are masterpieces of penman- 
ship but so ornate they become almost ugly. 


Above: Detail showing pens used by the calligrapher. Opposite: An example of the elaborate orn- 
amentation found in books of calligraphy in the 18th century. Both illustrations are from Andrade 
de Figueiredo’s NOVA ESCOLA PARA APRENDER A LER, ESCREVER & CONTAR, printed in Lisbon about 


1722. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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Scientific books also interest me. Among 
these are several Galileos, starting with his 
first published book in 1606 and ending 
with his Discorso (1632), which has the 
Medici arms added to the binding. There 
is also a Waldseemiiller Cosmographiae tn- 
troductio of 1507, which is the first book 
to contain the word “America” as a desig- 
nation for the New World; Agricola’s De 
re metallica (1556), which President and 
Mrs. Hoover translated into English; Ra- 
melli’s Le Diverse et artificiose machine 

1588), and Descartes’ Principia philoso- 
phiae (Amsterdam, 1644), and Hooke’s 
Micographia (London, 1665) and Lec- 
tiones Cutlerianae (1679). 

A few books of note from the 17th cen- 
tury have been added. The only complete 
copy known of Bizzarie di varie figure by 
Braccelli, printed in 1624, contains 50 en- 
graved plates that might well have been 
done by Picasso or Dali—almost antici- 
pating their current works. Two books 
strangely interlock. Both are Les Com- 
mentaires of Julius Caesar. The first, 
printed in 1652, was no doubt intended as 
a presentation copy to Le Grand Condé 
and was dedicated to him. It is illustrated 
with remarkable drawings and watercolors 
of Caesar’s battles, carefully drawn accord- 
ing to their descriptions. The regular edi- 
tions contain no illustrations of any kind 
whatsoever. Unfortunately Condé was in 
prison at the time of its publication and 
therefore there are no heraldic arms on the 
covers. The other is the first book only of 
the Commentaires and was done by the 
young king (later Louis XIV) to demon- 
strate to his mother, Anne of Austria, his 
proficiency in Latin. It was printed by the 
Imprimerie Royale in 1651 and the binding 
carries the arms of the Queen Mother. In 
this thin volume, which is luxuriously 
printed, there are four engravings of Cae- 
sar’s battles, all copied exactly from the 


Condé Commentaires just previously de- 
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scribed. Insofar as I know, these are the 
only engravings so made and do not appear 
elsewhere. Quite a pair! 

Previously given to the Library were 
many 18th century French books. There 
have now been added, among others, three 
interesting works. The first two volumes 
(out of four) of La Borde’s Chotx de 
chansons mises en musique, completely en- 
graved throughout, including the musical 
scores, are magnificently bound in red 
leather with large unknown heraldic de- 
vices and are in pristine condition. 
These two volumes contain the illustrations 
by that famous engraver, Moreau le jeune; 
the other two do not. Another book is a 
rare work, L’Art de peindre by Watelet, 
printed in 1760. And there is also a two- 
volume edition containing the flights of 
that early balloonist, Montgolfier (1783). 
The frontispiece of volume II is a picture 
of an ascension as seen from Benjamin 
Franklin’s terrace in Passy. 

I have also added to my collection of 
architectural books. The most important 
addition is that of an almost complete 
set of Serlio’s works, printed in Venice, 
Antwerp, and Lyons between 1537 and 
1575. Other additions include a copy of 
Alberti (1550), and two Androuet du Cer- 
ceaus. One of the latter, .. . des plus 
excellents bastiments . , on the archi- 
tecture of many of the great castles of that 
time—some which no longer exist and 
others which have been significantly al- 
tered—is a charming book containing many 
plans showing people and gardens. 

There are two groups of books which 
in early times were intertwined—herbals 
and medical books. The earliest of the 
herbals added are Herbarius (1499), 
Fuchs’ De historia stirpium (1543), and 
Historie de yervas (Antwerp, 1557). 
Later there are Thornton’s Linnaeus’ Sys- 
tem (1799-1810), and two Redoutés, Jar- 
din de la Malmaison (1803-4), and the 
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One of the ingenious mechanisms depicted by Agostino Ramelli in LE DIVERSE ET ARTIFICIOSE 
MACHINE printed in Paris in 1588. 





(Rosenwald Collection) 
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beautiful Choix des plus belles fleurs 
1827). In the medical field, by far the 
most interesting and truly amazing is 
Augendienst (1583) by Bartisch. This 
remarkable book is illustrated with small 
engraved strips, one on top of the other, 
to endeavor to demonstrate the compo- 
nents of the human eye. 

Mid-19th century French books weve 
generally poorly printed and the illustra- 
tions, usually woodcuts, are not of a high 
order. Fortunately about 20 copies of cer- 
tain imprints were printed on fine “chine” 
paper and in these the appearance is re- 
markably improved. I have been lucky 
in obtaining a nice cache of them. Bal- 
zac’s Contes drolatiques, illustrated by 
Doré, is one of them. Another, Chansons 
populaire, with many original drawings in- 
serted, is also excellent. Johannot made 
the woodcuts for Le Sage’s Le Diable 
boiteux. 

In the late 19th and 20th centuries there 
are beautiful books, many illustrated by 
famous painters, such as Bonnard, Braque, 
Picasso, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Rouault. 
Usually these are acquired unbound but 
several were purchased in typical modern 
French bindings (usually inlaid) by famous 
designers such as Bonet and Creuzevault. 
Others I have had bound by that great 
American binder Peter Franck and by 
Harold Tribolet of the Lakeside Press. 
Some of these new additions are truly re- 
markable, such as Picasso’s Tauromaquia 

1959); La belle enfant, illustrated by 
Dufy, and Miro’s A toute épreuve. 

I have always had a good working refer- 
ence library. Of late years the scholarship 
in many fields has led to new publications 
An attempt has been made to keep up with 
this new learning and many books have 
been added which are included in the gift 
to the Library. I hope that this “collec- 
tion,” which is neither easy to acquire nor 
to maintain, will be looked upon in future 
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years as of a stature commensurate with 
that of the Rare Book Collection. 
It would be impossible to describe the 


many hours I have spent in enjoying and 
learning a little about these collections. 
I am happy that they are in such good 
company, with hundreds of similar treas- 
ures in the Library’s Rare Book Division. 
It has been easy to transfer these cherished 
tomes to the Library of Congress. It has 
been impossible to give, nor have I any 
desire to do so, the many friendships that 
have been formed, the exciting experiences 
I have had, and the swift-moving hours of 
pleasure I have derived from the gathering 
of these precious books. 


A graduate of Cornell University, class of 
1912, Lessing J. Rosenwald has been the recipi- 
ent of many honorary degrees: Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1947 and from Lincoln University in 
1954 and Doctor of Laws from Jefferson Medi- 
cal College also in 1954. He has served as 
Honorary Consultant in Rare Books for the Li- 
brary of Congress and has been the Library’s 
great benefactor by his magnificent gifts of rare 
books and related materials that form the Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald Collection. He is a Knight 
First Class of the Royal Order of Vasa 
(Sweden), a member at large of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Wistar 
Society, the Philobiblon Club, the Grolier Club, 
and the American Antiquarian Society. He is 
president of the Friends of the University of 
Pennsylvania Libraries, a Benjamin Franklin Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Arts (England), 
and an Associate of the Blake Trust (London, 
England). 

A few of the many organizations which have 
benefited from his services as trustee or board 
member are the Jefferson Hospital of Philadel- 
phia, of which he was the first honorary trustee, 
1961, the Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, N.J., the American Council for Judaism 
Philanthropic Fund, and the Community Chest 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity. He was president 
of the American Council for Judaism, 1943-55, 
and chairman of the board, 1956 to date, and is 
currently president of The Philip H. and A. S. 
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W. Rosenbach Foundation and the Print Council 
of America. 

Mr. Rosenwald started with Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. in 1911, learning the business from the 
eround up. In 1932 he became chairman of the 


board of directors, resigning in 1939. In ad- 
dition to the Library of Congress, he has been 
the benefactor of the National Gallery of Art, 
the Institute of Advanced Study Library, and 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 





Another figure from Andrade de Figueiredo’s book on calligraphy. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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N JUNE 1964 Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald 
of Jenkintown, Pa., transferred to the 
Library of Congress the ownership of 

more than 700 rare books, volumes he has 
acquired during the last decade. Mr. 
Rosenwald had already enriched the Li- 
brary’s holdings of rare books through the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection, which 
first came to the Library in 1943. At the 
time of this original gift Mr. Rosenwald 
declared his intention of making additions 
to the collection he had formed. He has 
exercised that privilege on numerous occa- 
sions, but the recent benefaction constitutes 
his most significant gift since the original 
presentation. At the present time the new 
accessions are being cataloged. When 
printed cards become available, they will 
be edited for inclusion in a catalog which 
will supplement the one published by the 
Library of Congress in 1954, The Rosen- 
wald Collection; a Catalogue of Illustrated 
Books and Manuscripts, of Books from 
Celebrated Presses, and of Bindings and 
Maps, 1150-1950. 

This report, therefore, takes the form of 
a preliminary survey of the contents of the 
recent gift covering the books and manu- 
scripts of the 15th through the 18th cen- 
turies. Carl Zigrosser devotes a portion 
of his article in this same issue to some 
of the highlights of the 17th to the 20th 


centuries. 
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The Rosenwald Collection now contains 
567 incunabula of which 403 were recorded 
in the 1954 catalog. Of the 164 additions 
28 were given before June 1964. There 
were, therefore, included in the recent gift 
136 new titles of incunabula. The major- 
ity, some 84 incunabula, are Dutch books 
which come from the library assembled by 
the Dukes of Arenberg. This acquisition, 
which included some 75 16th-century titles 
as well, was heralded in the book world 
as the extraordinary event that indeed it 
was. To signalize both their importance 
and their availability to scholars—for these 
volumes had remained inaccessible for 
several generations—the Library of Con- 
gress in 1958 arranged an exhibition, and 
published the accompanying catalog, Early 
Printed Books of the Low Countries From 
the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
(Washington, 1958). Subsequently this 
same exhibit was reconstituted for display 
in the Free Library of Philadelphia. Still 
later, with characteristic generosity, Mr. 
Rosenwald accepted the joint invitation of 
both the Dutch and Belgian Governments 
for the loan of these books for exhibition 
in The Hague at the Museum Meermanno- 
Westreeninaum from August 29 to October 
9, 1960, and later at Brussels in the Bibli- 
othéque Albert I from October 21 to De- 
cember 31, 1960. 

An exceptional feature of the Arenberg 
books is the number of unique examples; 
at least 30, including 9 incunabula, are un- 
recorded in the official bibliographies and 
appear to be otherwise unknown. The 
earliest in date, Historie dat leuen ende dat 
regiment des die . . . coninc Alexanders, 
was printed at Delft on May 20, 1479. The 
story of the life of Alexander the Great en- 
joyed wide popularity throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages, and more than 20 editions, of 
which this is the second in Dutch, were 
printed during the 15th century. Leven 
ons Heren, a devotional book believed to be 


Above and right: Details from DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE by Boethius, printed in Ghent in 
1485. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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Woodcut from DIALOGUS CREATURARUM MORALI- 
satus by Nicolaus Pergamenus. (Rosenwald 


Collection) 


unique, was printed on July 31, 1479, also 
at Delft. Simon von Venlo’s Boecxken van 
der office ofte dienst der missen, another 
devotional book, was printed at Gouda by 
Gerard Leeu, and dated July 20, 1479. 
Other titles in the category of unique books 
are the Dutch translation of Cordiale quat- 
tuor novissimorum, Delft, dated June 26, 
1482, and illustrated with 5 woodcuts; 
Epistolae et Evangelia in Dutch, printed at 
Delft by Christian Snellaert in 1488; His- 
torte vanden Vromen Ridder Paris ende 
von die schone Vienne {about 1495], Die 
Historie van Sinte Barbara met die mirac- 
ulen (1498), Historie van den edelen con- 
inck Karel, about 1500, all three printed at 
Antwerp by Govaert Bac; and Van der 
Vruchten des lijdens ende der passien ons 
lefs Heren Jhesu Christi, printed at Ley- 
den about 1500. Other highlights include 


Nicolaus Pergamenus’ Dialogus  crea- 


turarum  moraltisatus, illustrated with 
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Opposite: One of the illustrations for the folto edition of DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE written 
by Boethius during his imprisonment at Pavia. (Rosenwald Collection) 


charming woodcuts and printed at Gouda 
by Gerard Leeu in 1480. This is bound 
together in a 15th-century binding with the 
Gesta Romanorum, also printed at Gouda 
by Leeu in 1480, and Jacobus de Cessolis’ 
book on chess, De ludo scachorum, printed 
at Utrecht about 1475. 

Related to these, but not a part of the 
Arenbreg Collection, is the handsome folio 
edition of Boethius’ De consolatione philo- 
sophiae, printed at Ghent by Arend de 
Keysere in 1485, with original drawings at 
the beginning of five of the books of the 
text—the work of an unknown but talented 
miniaturist. Another example of the work 
of a superb miniature artist is found in the 
Flemish manuscript Book of Hours, pro- 
duced at Ghent or Bruges during the last 
quarter of the 15th century. This charm- 
ing manuscript of 135 vellum leaves, from 
the Firmin-Didot collection, is bound in 
19th-century calf with inlays and painted 
arabesques in the style of an early 16th- 
century French binding. The manuscript 
is embellished with 21 large and 24 small 
miniatures, which Otto Pacht, a recognized 
specialist in such matters, ascribes to the 
“Gebetbuchmeister.” The borders which 
frame all of the larger miniatures and dec- 
orate a number of the margins of other 
pages are the work of another artist. This 
is a manuscript distinguished for its artistry, 
its provenance, and its binding. 

The remaining Dutch or Flemish books, 
all but two from the Arenberg Collection, 
range from an early Dutch book, Bernardus 
Claravallensis’ De constderatione ad Euge- 
nium Papam, ascribed to the press of 
Nicolaus Ketelaer and Gerardus de Leempt 
at Utrecht about 1473, to Ludolphus de 
Saxonia’s Dat booc vanden leven ons liefs 
heren Jhesu Cristi, printed at Zwolle by 
Peter van Os on March 15, 1499, and il- 
lustrated with numerous woodcuts, a num- 
ber of which are ascribed to the Wood- 
cutter of Haarlem. 
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The recently published Third Census of 
Incunabula in American Libraries (New 
York, 1964) credits to “LJR,” the symbol 
assigned personally to Mr. Rosenwald, 35 


copies from the Arenberg Collection that 
were not otherwise recorded in American 
ownership; these should now be altered to 
read “LC(R),” the symbol designating the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection in the 
Library of Congress. For those interested 
in revising their copies, we have prepared 
two lists of Third Census numbers, the first 
of which records the editions not known to 
be available elsewhere in America and the 
second, those also found in other American 
collections. 

List I, unique in America: A-401, A- 
1020, A-1121, A-1179, B-99, B~382, 
B—1274, C-889, C-902, C905, E-68, E- 
71, G-317, G-318, G-327, H-285, H-286, 
J-217, K-22, L-111, L-116, L-186, L-213, 
L-214, L—357, M-428 (an entity with V- 
374), P-115, P—186, S—360, S—529, S671 

2 copies; 1 variant), V—329, V-—333, and 
V-374 (an entity with M-428). 

List II, represented also in other Amer- 
ican collections: A—57, A-609, A-—754, A- 
818, B-367, B-384, B-433, B-434, B-812 
(not Arenberg), B—819, B—957, B—958, B- 
1322, C-200, C-270, C-408, C—411, C-966, 
C-983, C-—986, E-69, E-124, G-276, G- 
282, G-283, G-422, G-638 (2 copies), 
G-—713, H-53, H-197, H-211, H-212, J-72, 
J-139 (Part II), J-425, L-89, L-354, M- 
765 (not Arenberg), N—151, O-125 (2nd 
copy), P-457 ,already credited to LC(R) ), 
P—718, P—1070, P—1072, R-32, R-62, R- 
256 (2nd copy), S-361, T-348, and 
T-557. 

Pertinent information concerning the 
Dutch books that are recorded only in this 
brief manner may be found in the exhibit 
catalog mentioned earlier, Early Printed 
Books of the Low Countries, and the two 
catalogs published abroad, Oude Drukken 
uit de Nederlanden (The Hague, 1960) 
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and Livres anciens des Pays-Bas (Bruxelles, 
1960). 

Significant as these early Dutch books 
are, it should also be pointed out that the 
Rosenwald Collection of incunabula has 
grown in other fields of interest as well. 

Among the additional incunabula there 
are 20 that are not otherwise represented 
in American ownership, and the “LJR” 
citations for 18 of them appearing in the 
new Census should be changed to the sym- 
bol “LC(R),” namely: A—1368; B—46; B- 
1240; C-778; G-347; H-346; H-351; H- 
369; H-374; H-404; L-40; L-118a; M- 
259; M-295; M-608; S—323; S—523: and 
V-300. Symbols for two volumes have al- 
ready been altered and recorded in the Ad- 
denda of the new Census. One is the 
broadside Eyn duytz Kallender of Cisioia- 
nus in Low-German, printed about 1485 at 
Cologne by Ludwig von Renchen (Census 
C-699a) and the other is the 1485 Lyons 
edition in French of Valerius Maximus’ 
Facta et dicta memorabilia (Census V- 
44a), printed by Mathias Huss, and illus- 
trated with large woodcuts prefixed to each 
of the nine books of the text. 

The remaining 31, for which the desig- 
nations should also be changed to 
“LC(R)” in the Census are: A-15/, 
A-887, A-1099, B-327, B-547, B-626, 
B—956, B—1077, C-471, C-945, D-31, F—40, 
H-69, H-371, J-—74, J-317, M-3, M-257, 
M-452, M-765, N-204, O-30, P-953, 
S-199, S~—266, S668, S-817, T-389, 
T-541, V-—235, and W-50. 

This enumeration is important for the 
record, but it tells us little about the vol- 
umes themselves. Let us, therefore, take 
a closer look at some of the new acquisi- 
tions. At once the most popular and the 
most beautifully illustrated devotional 
books of the century were the various edi- 
tions of the Horae Beatae Virginis Mariae. 
This recent gift contains no less than 6, 
bringing to 12 the number of such 15th- 
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century editions in the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion. Of the recent additions, all printed 
at Paris, three were executed on vellum— 
the 1491 edition of Philippe Pigouchet pre- 
pared for the use of Paris; an edition of 
Jean Dupré, dated 1491-93, for the use 
of Lyons; and an edition following the 
use of Rome, printed in Paris by Jean 
Maurand for the brothers de Marnef, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1492. The remaining Books of 
Hours also follow the Roman usage: [| Paris: 
Denis Meslier(?), about 1490], otherwise 
unknown and bound in a contemporary 
stamped calf binding; Paris: [Jean Mau- 
rand, for] Geoffroy de Marnef, June 20, 
1493: and a rare edition in Portuguese 
printed by Wolfgang Hopyl for Narcisse 
Bruno on February 13, 1500. The last 
reflects the influence of Paris as the center 
of the production of these prayer books 
and the enterprise of a Portuguese pub- 
lisher in securing such a book for distribu- 
tion in his own country. 

The oldest incunabulum in the gift is a 
beautifully printed edition of Suetonius’ 
Vitae XII Caesarum, which issued from 
Nicolaus Jenson’s press at Venice in 1471. 
The Rosenwald copy is bound in dark blue 
cross-grained morocco with velvet dou- 
blures. The inner front flyleaf is inset with 
cameos and mosaics. 

Thirty-five woodcuts illustrate Giinther 
Zainer’s edition in German of the Processus 
Belial, printed at Augsburg on June 26, 
1472. The account of this curious trial of 
Belial before Solomon at Jerusalem, and 
later before the patriarch Joseph, was often 
translated and reprinted after its first ap- 
pearance in this present edition some 90 
years after it was originally composed. A 
further attractive feature of the present 
copy is the contemporary red calf binding. 
Three months later on September 25, 
Johann Bamler’s press, also located at 
Augsburg, produced an edition in German 
of the Summa confessorum of Johannes 


Friburgensis, with one full-page woodcut 
showing the Virgin and Child enthroned 
on the verso of folio 15 and a floriated 
woodcut border surrounding the first page 
of text. 

Among the earliest printed books in the 
Rosenwald gift is the first illustrated Bible 
in German. Without a colophon, this edi- 
tion has been ascribed to the Augsburg 
press of Jodocus Pflanzmann and dated 
about 1475, certainly earlier than Anion 
Sorg’s edition, dated June 20, 1477, wherein 
some of the same cuts appear. 

The earliest edition in German of the 
Historia Sigismunde, the story of two ill- 
starred lovers written by Leonardus Brunus 
Aretinus, is assigned to the Ulm press of 
Johann Zainer about 1476. The Rosen- 
wald copy is a variant of the edition de- 
scribed by Gesamtkatalog 5643, since it 
represents a later corrected issue. The 
text is poignantly illustrated with 12 wood- 
cuts ending with those depicting the deaths 
of the two lovers, Guiscardo and Sigis- 
munda. 

The Rosenwald copy of Johannes Nider’s 
Praeceptortum divinae legis, which was 
printed at Reutlingen by Michel Greyff 
no later than 1479, on the evidence of the 
rubricator’s date in the copy at Munich, 
is bound in a contemporary chained bind- 
ing; such bindings are seldom encountered 
in as fine condition as this one. 

A remarkable edition of Ptolemy’s Cos- 
mographia with 27 copperplate maps was 
printed at Rome by Arnoldus Buckinck on 
October 10, 1478. This is the second atlas 
to be printed and is the second collection 
of maps engraved on copper; it was pre- 
ceded by the edition misdated 1462, sub- 
sequently shown to have been issued in 
1477. 

Another work of early cosmographical 
interest is Pomponius Mela’s Cosmo- 
graphia, sive de situ orbis, now represented 
in the Rosenwald Collection through the 
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Woodcut of the Trojan horse from HISTORIA DESTRUCTIONIS TROIAE by Guido de Columna 
(Rosenwald. Collection) 


Venice edition which issued from Erhard 
Ratdolt’s press on July 18, 1482. A wood- 
cut map of the world serves as a frontispiece 
for this small attractive quarto. 

The oldest French volume in Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s recent gift is the translation by Si- 
mon de Hesdin and Nicolas de Gonesse of 
the Facta et dicta memorabilia of Valerius 
Maximus, printed at Lyons by Mathias 
Huss and dated June 23, 1485. A woodcut 
is prefixed to each book or part. That of 
the first represents the author reading from 
his work to an audience of clerks and lay- 
men; the others illustrate incidents from the 
text which they precede. Through the ac- 
quisition of this work the Rosenwald Col- 
lection now contains copies of the first 
three editions to be printed in French—the 
undated and unsigned edition ascribed to 
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Belgium and dated “not after 1476,” the 
Lyons edition of 1485, and a reprint of 1489 
also printed by Mathias Huss at Lyons. 

The first and only printed edition of 
Johann Vintler’s Buch der Tugend was 
printed at Augsburg by Johann Blaubirer 
in 1486. Textually this oversize volume 
is a rhymed version of an Italian poem 
composed in 1411 entitled Fior di virtu. It 
treats of the various virtues and corre- 
sponding vices. It is lavishly illustrated 
with more than 200 woodcuts that possibly 
derive from an illuminated manuscript. 
Several are rather suggestive; this may 
explain the book’s rarity since less than 
half a dozen copies are recorded in Eu- 
ropean collections. 

The Brescia Dante of 1487 printed by 


Boninus de Boninis is regarded as the sec- 
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ond illustrated edition, and the first with 
wocdcuts, of the Divine Comedy, having 
been preceded by the celebrated Florentine 
edition of 1481 with its copperplate en- 
cravings, successfully executed for the first 
19 cantos only. Artistically the 60-odd 
woodcuts leave much to be desired in their 
execution, but in spite of the monotonous 
repetition of the figures of Dante and his 
cuide, the original designs show strength 
and vigor. 

In this chronological presentation, the 
next in line are three works of 1488, two 
in German and the other in French. One 
of the German volumes is a translation of 
Guido de Columna’s Historia destructionis 
Troiae printed at Augsburg by Johann 
Schénsperger. This rare edition, of which 
only five complete copies are recorded by 
Gesamtkatalog 7236, is lavishly illustrated 
with 90 woodcuts that had been used for 
the most part in earlier editions by other 
Augsburg printers. The second work is a 
German translation of the earliest pub- 
lished guidebook to Rome, the Mirabilia 
Romae, believed to have been printed at 
Rome for sale to German-speaking pil- 
grims who visited the Eternal City. This 
early Baedeker, illustrated with a number 
of appropriate cuts, is apparently other- 
wise unknown. It first came to public 
notice over a century ago, when it appeared 
in the Libri sale catalog of 1862. The 
French book, devoted to military science 
and dated 1488, is an adaptation by Chris- 
tine de Pisan from Vegetius, Frontinus, and 
other early writers on this subject. The 
edition was printed at Paris for the well- 
known publisher, Antoine Vérard. The 
oblong illustrations in the main derive from 
Millet’s Destruction de Troie (1484). 

Four of the new non-Dutch acquisitions 
carry the date 1489: Praecordiale devoto- 
rum with one woodcut, printed at Basel 
by Johann Amerbach on June 16; Ste- 
phanus Costa’s De consanguinitate et affin- 


itate, printed at Pavia by Martinus de 


Lavalle on August 3 and illustrated with 
two attractive cuts displaying the degrees 
of consanguinity; Alfonso de la Torre’s 
Vision delectable de la philosofia et delas 
otras sclencias, which issued from the Tou- 
louse press of Johann Parix and Stephan 
Clebat, with two fine decorative capitals 
and a number of rude cuts—another in- 
stance of enterprising French printers pub- 
lishing a volume for sale abroad; and the 
Nuremberg edition of Versehung Lieb 
unnd Gut, printed by Peter Wagner at 
Nuremberg and illustrated with two cuts 

Earlier mention was made of the Brescia 
Dante. A later illustrated Brescia book- 
and a great rarity—is the Legenda de 
sancto Faustino y Iouita printed by Bap- 
tista Farfengus and dated June 5, 1490. 
The title cut, of considerable size, depicts 
the two saints who figure in the text. 
Contemporaneous with this book are two 
undated Florentine quartos believed to 
have been printed by Bartolommeo di Libri 
about 1490 but quite unrelated textually. 
One is an Italian translation of Savona- 
rola’s sermon entitled Expositio orationis 
dominicae and the other, the writing book, 
Formulario di lettere © di orationi uolgare 
con la proposta & risposta of Christoforo 
Landino (or Bartolommeo Miniatore 
both works carry appropriate title cuts. A 
later illustrated Florentine book, the Monte 
santo di Dio, is the product of the press of 
Lorenzo Morgiani and Johannes Petri and 
is dated March 20, 1491. This contains 
three woodcuts which are copies of the 
engravings on copper found in the edition 
of 1477, a copy of which has been available 
in the Rosenwald Collection for many 
years, and quite appropriately so, since 
this is regarded as either the first or the 
second book to contain copperplates as 
illustrations. 

The relics of the cathedral at Bamberg 
are the subject of two editions printed at 
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Nuremberg by Hans Mair in 1493 and 
again in 1495. The earlier one of these 

a rare book indeed, since only three copies 
are recorded—is now a part of the Rosen- 
wald Collection. Rarity characterizes 
many of the new acquisitions as this pres- 
entation has already made apparent, but 
at the risk of becoming hackneyed, it should 
be stated that the copy of Augustinus de 
Cremona’s Historia S. Pantaleonis, printed 
at Cremona by Bernardinus de Misintis 
and Caesar Parmensis and dated August 8, 
1493, is not only one of six recorded copies 
of this illustrated book, but it is also the 
only copy known to have been printed on 


vellum. 


For several years the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion contained an imperfect copy, lacking 
three leaves, of Marco dal Monte Sancta 
Maria’s Libro delli comandamenti di Dio, 
printed at Florence by Antonio di Barto- 
lommeo Miscomini in 1494. By good for- 
tune Mr. Rosenwald subsequently acquired 
a perfect copy, which on closer examina- 
tion proved to have a variant leaf, as well 
as a copy of the same author’s La Tabula 
della Salute, printed by the same printer 
on May 15, 1494. Both editions contain 
what has been described as the earliest 
printed “Recommended Reading List,” 
but Mr. Rosenwald noticed that in the 
perfect copy of the Libro delli comanda- 


Detail from the title page of the 1493 edition of the volume on the relics in the cathedral at 
Bemberg. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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The angel of the Lord prevents Abraham from 
sacrificing Isaac, from SPIEGEL DER MENSCHLI- 
CHER BEHALTNUSS. (Rosenwald Collection) 


menti di Dio this list contained 19 recom- 
mended titles as contrasted with the 18 
recorded both in the imperfect copy and 
in the Tabula. This interesting biblio- 
graphical difference has been treated defin- 
itively in Mr. Rosenwald’s recent publi- 
cation, The 19th Book, Tesoro de Poveri, 
which he published for the Library of Con- 
gress in 1961. Pertinent pages of the 
text are also reproduced. 

Two Basel imprints, one dated 1494 and 
the other undated, are the work of Johann 
Bergmann, de Olpe. The undated edi- 
tion, which does not precede 1494, is a 
copy of Sebastian Brant’s Carmina in 
laudem Beatae Mariae Virginis, illustrated 
with four woodcuts principally devoted to 
the Virgin or scenes from the life of the 
Savior. Two of the same woodcuts also 
appear in the other Basel volume, Jacobus 
Wimpheling’s De triplict candore Mariae. 
Another interesting book from Switzer- 
land, of approximately the same vintage, 
is an early illustrated herbal entitled Macer 
floridus de viribus herbarum, which on the 
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evidence of the watermarks has recently 
been assigned to Geneva and dated about 
1495. Similarly dated is a copy of the 
profusely illustrated and justly famous edi- 
tion of Spiegel der menschlicher Behalt- 
nuss, the second one to be printed at Speyer 
by Peter Drach. The 277 cuts are copies 
of those used in the first edition of 1476, 
printed at Basel by Bernhard Richel, but 
they are much superior in execution to their 
prototypes. Savonarola’s Sermone del- 
Porazione with one title cut, assigned to the 
Florentine press operated by Bartolommeo 
di Libri, is also dated about 1495. 

A work that is related to Savonarola is 
Domenico Benivieni’s Trattato in defen- 
stone e probazione della dottrina di Savo- 
narola, printed at Florence by Francesco 
Bonaccorsi and dated May 28, 1496; this 
is illustrated with a number of cuts, one of 
which—The Crucifixion—is exceptionally 
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St. Pantaleon, patron saint of physicians, from 
Augustinus de Cremona’s HISTORIA S. PANTA- 
LEONIS. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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large. A later Florentine book, exces- 
sively rare, is Simon de Cassia’s Espost- 
tione sopra evangelt, printed by Bartolom- 
meo di Libri on September 24, 1496, and 
lavishly illustrated with more than 160 
woodcuts relating chiefly to scenes from 
the Old and New Testament and the 
Evangelists themselves. 

A later work that Johann Bergmann, de 
Olpe, printed at Basel about 1496 is the 
Liber faceti docens mores hominum in 
Latin and with a German translation by 
the noted poet Sebastian Brant, better 
known as the author of the satirical poem 
The Ship of Fools. The Parisian printer, 
Guy Marchant, executed for the publisher 
Jean Petit two of the books in the recent 
acquisitions—an octavo edition of that pop- 
ular medieval text Ars moriendi, dated 
April 10, 1497, and St. Bonaventura’s So- 
liloquium, dated July 29, 1499. It seems al- 
most redundant to mention that both are 
illustrated, the earlier with three woodcuts 
and the later with two. 

The first book with illustrations to appear 
in Italy is generally regarded as the 1467 
edition of Johannes de Turrecremata’s 
Meditationes, of which there is no copy in 
America. Several subsequent editions, 
however, contain the same or similar cuts, 
and three of these are available in the 
Rosenwald Collection—the editions pub- 
lished at Mainz in 1479, at Rome in 1484, 
and the recently acquired copy of a later 
Rome edition printed by Stephan Plannck 
and dated August 21, 1498. The latter 
contains 32 woodcuts copied from the 
originals of 1467 but with attractive bor- 
ders similar to those found in the Tuppo 
Aesop, not found in the other editions. 

Mr. Rosenwald has strengthened his im- 
pressive representations of seven 15th- 
century editions of Aesop through the addi- 
tion of one more, the Latin edition of the 
Vita, printed at Milan by the brothers of 
Guillermus Le Signerre for Gotardus de 
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Ponte and dated September 15, 1498. 
Stephan Plannck, the printer of the 1498 


Turrecremata, previously mentioned, is 


also presumably responsible for the scien- 
tific book by Bernardus de Granollachs, 
Lunarium in quo reperuntur coniunctiones 
et oppositiones lunae et eclypses solis et 
lunae, 1497-1550. The Rosenwald copy 
comes from the Prince d’Essling collection. 

Among the recent accessions the only 
early Spanish book is a fine copy of the Of- 
ficia quotidiana, printed at Zaragoza by 
Paul Hurus and dated March 9, 1499, an 
attractive octavo in red and black with 
woodcuts. On December 14, 1499, there 
appeared at Venice from the press of Simon 
Bevilaqua a fine herbal copiously illustrated 
with pictures of 150 plants that are dis- 
cussed in the text. The earliest book to 
carry the imprint of the tiny Swiss town 
of Sursee is Nicolaus Schradin’s Cronigk 
diss Kriegs gegen dem Allerdurchliichtig- 
sten hern Romischer Konig, dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1500. The 42 woodcuts in this 
rare edition, scattered throughout the text, 
are finely executed, and most of these quite 
probably originated in Basel. There are 
doubts, too, about the book itself having 
actually been printed at Sursee, but in all 
likelihood the question will never be finally 
settled. 

The final incunabulum to be mentioned 
is Martial de Paris’ Les Vigilles de la mort 
de Charles VII, without colophon but at- 
tributed to the Lyons press of Claude 
Dayne and dated about 1500. Anatole 
Claudin, in his great work on French print- 
ing, devotes considerable attention to this 
book and its illustrations, about which he 


has written: 


C’est de l’art francais mélé d’ art bour- 
guignon et flamand; les traits sont plus 
souples. La perspective manque ab- 
solument, mais les costumes et les coif- 
fures sont bien dessinés dans tous leurs 


Opposite: An illustration from LES VIGILLES DE LA MORT DE CHARLES Vil, bearing out Claudin’s 
assertion that the figures seem to move toward the reader. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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détails. Les gestes, les physionomies, 
expression des visages sont rendus 
avec un sentiment de vérité donnant 
de la vie et de l’animation 4a ces figures, 


qui semblent se mouvoir devant vous. 


The Sixteenth Century 

In the preceding paragraphs the account 
of the early Dutch and Flemish books in- 
cluded a few references to the 73—21 of 
which are believed to be unique—that be- 
long to the 16th century. Since these are 
all described in the three published exhibi- 
tion catalogs, no detailed descriptions are 
necessary in this report. A judicious sam- 
pling, however, if such an arbitrary selec- 
tion can be so regarded, would include 
probably the only copy known of a Dutch 
Book of Hours, from the Fairfax Murray 
Collection, printed at Gouda in 1503; the 
only complete copy known of the earliest 
Dutch book devoted to hunting and fishing, 
Dit boecxken leert hoe men mach voghelen 
vanghen metten handen [Antwerp: Go- 
vaert Bac, about 1507]; a previously un- 
known edition of a unique copy of the life 
of Katherina vander Sevn (1509) ; Ovid’s 
Orationes familiares (1509); and the His- 
torie van Melusine, an otherwise unknown 
illustrated edition of the popular legendary 
story of the fairy condemned to being 
metamorphosed each Saturday into a ser- 
pent from the waist down. 

A unique devotional book devoted to 
Christ on Calvary, Boecxke voer eenen 
pegeliken kersten mensche, dated about 
1510, is illustrated with eight full-page 
woodcuts and four smaller ones; the illus- 
trated text of Dat regiment der gheson- 
theyt, dated about the same time, expounds 
in verse the rules of well-being such as 
washing, what to eat and drink, and the 
precautions to be taken during different 
months of the year; and a unique copy of 
Die distructie van Troyen, about 1510-15. 


presents in both verse and prose a version 
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of the Homeric tale differing from that of 
Guido de Columna’s. All are early Ant- 
werp books. Three otherwise unrecorded 
books printed at Brussels by Thomas van 
der Noot are Der foertuynen troost of about 
1512; a 1513 edition of the Boeck van won- 
deren (Book of Miracles) with references 
to an unfamiliar drug from the New World 
known as “Brazil root”; and Die spiegel der 
duecht ende der eerbaerheyt (The Mirror 
of Virtue and Honesty) of 1515, with a 
title-cut of a scholar working at his desk. 

Willem Vorsterman, a later Antwerp 
printer, is responsible for three more of the 
volumes which fall within the category of 
unique works: the Hystorie van Sydrac 
(1516), the text comprising the 421 ques- 
tions which King Boctus asked Sydrach, the 
ancient philosopher and astronomer who 
lived a thousand years before Christ; Een 
schoone historie van Margariten van Lim- 
borch (1516), a romantic tale belonging to 
the Charlemagne cycle; and what is prob- 
ably the first trilingual vocabulary ever to 
be printed, Vocabulario para aprender 
Franches, Espannol y Flaminco (1520), 
which formerly belonged to the English 
bibliophile, Richard Heber. 

A presentation copy from the author of 
Georgius Cassander’s Supputatio Roman- 
orum et Graecorum numismatum (Ghent, 
1537); a Dutch edition, printed at Ant- 
werp about 1540, of the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, the romance that is perhaps 
best known through its use in Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Pierre 
Apian’s Cosmographie (Antwerp, 1545) ; 
the Bouck van wondre (Brussels, 1551) ; 
Een excellent tracktaet (Antwerp, 1553) ; 
which is the first Flemish edition of Para- 
celsus’ work on venereal diseases; the same 
author’s Een constelijck distileer boec ( Ant- 
werp, 1552); Giovanni Boccaccio’s Een 
schoone historie van Urbaen (Antwerp, 


1558): an authentic romance concerning 
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Urban, the son of Frederick Barbarossa; an 
otherwise unrecorded 1560 Antwerp Coock 
boeck, a collection of recipes from Latin, 
French, and Italian authorities; and the 
first known edition in Dutch of the cele- 
brated Spanish comedy, Celestina, printed 
at Antwerp about 1574—these complete 
the section devoted to the unique Dutch 
16th-century books in the Rosenwald gift. 

Other early Dutch books from the Aren- 
berg library are less rare, but in most in- 
stances they are not elsewhere available in 
this country, and they possess as great in- 
terest as their companions. Ludolphus de 
Saxonia’s Leven ons liefs heeren Ihesu 
Christi, printed in 1503, is copiously illus- 
trated with woodcuts first utilized in the 
earlier edition of 1488 and attributed to 
two artists, “The Master of Haarlem” and 
“The First Antwerp Woodcutter.” It is 
one of two 16th-century editions now avail- 
able in the Library of Congress, both 
printed at Antwerp by Henrick Eckert van 
Homberch; the other was issued in 1512. 
In the same year there also appeared at 
Antwerp an important, richly illustrated 
Flemish chronicle, entitled Cronike van 
Brabant, Holland, Seelant, Vlaederen. It 
appears to have been so popular that a 
second edition, also represented in the 
Rosenwald Collection, appeared 2 years 
later. Der scaepherders Kalengier (Ant- 
werp, 1516) was one of the most widely 
read books of the late Middle Ages; this 
first edition in Dutch is one of two recorded 
copies. Also in 1516 there appeared at 
Antwerp a folio edition, profusely illus- 
trated, of Jacobus de Varagine’s Legenda 
aurea in Dutch; this is one of three re- 
corded copies, which is also true of Hiero- 
nymus Brunschwig’s Die distillacien ende 
virtuyten der wateren, printed at Brussels 
in1517. This, the first edition in Dutch, is 
a classic in the field of pharmacology. 
Other titles of scientific interest include a 
first edition in Dutch of Brunschwig’s great 


work on surgery, Dits dat handtwerck der 
ctrugien (Utrecht, 1535); Den groten 
herbarius (1532), a translation of the 
Hortus sanitatis; Johannes de Ketham 
Fasciculus medicinae (Antwerp, 1529) ; 
Robert Grospré’s Regimen sanitatts 
(Ghent, 1538), dedicated to Henry VIII 
of England; Petrus Sylvius’ T fundament 
der medicinen ende chyrugien (Antwerp, 
1540), dealing with all branches of medi- 
cine; and one additional work by Para- 
celsus, Dat secreet der philosophijen (Ant- 
werp, 1553). 

Outstanding titles of literary interest are 
Giovanni Boccaccio’s Van den doorluch- 
tighen glorioesten en edelsten vrouwen 

Antwerp, 1525), bound with the same 
author’s companion text, Van den door- 
luchtigen gloriosen ende edele mannen 
(Antwerp, 1526); each is one of two re- 
corded copies of the first edition in Dutch; 
a group of plays performed at Ghent in 
1539, entitled Spelen van zinne binnen 
Ghent vertooght 12-23 June 1539; the first 
Dutch edition of that popular satire, Th: 
Ship of Fools, by Sebastian Brant, pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1548; and an unusual 
Dutch edition of Aesop’s fables printed at 
Bruges in 1567 and illustrated with 108 
copperplates. Further details concerning 
these and the remaining volumes in this 
group are readily available in the three 
published exhibit catalogs. 

The section devoted to Dutch books can- 
not be finished without mention of a more 
recent acquisition. This is a collection of 
Dutch imprints bound together in a single 
volume; uncovered raised bands on the 
spine of the interesting contemporary bind- 
ing show clearly how the gatherings were 
sewed together. The contents range from 
the Ars memorandi (Zwolle, Arnoldus 
Kempen, 1502) to Antonius Mancinellus’ 
Versilogus (Zwolle, Petrus van Os, 1507 
This same printer in responsible for two of 


the five remaining tracts, one, the Carmina 
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of Horace, and the other, Baptista Man- 
tuanus’ Ad D. Falconen efigrammata. 
The initial work is an undescribed 74-leaf 
edition of Cicero’s De officius. 

The major emphasis in the category of 
16th-century books lies in these 72 Dutch 
books, but collectively they account for 
less than a third of the accessions covering 
this century. In a presentation of the 
other books, many of surpassing interest, 
let us first turn to the tities of Americana, 
a field which hitherto in the report has 
scarcely been touched upon. Martin 
Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae tntroduc- 
tio, in the edition dated August 29, 1507 
which appeared at St. Dié, is highly sig- 
nificant since it is solely responsible for 
naming the Western Hemisphere after 
Americus Vespucci. Waldseemiller saw 
no reason why this hemisphere—the other 
fourth part of the world, as he called it— 
should not be named after its discoverer, 
that sagacious man, Americus Vespucci, 
especially since Europe and Asia had taken 
their names from women. Even though 
he gave Vespucci’s given name a feminine 
ending, there seems to have been no doubt 
in Waldseemiiller’s mind that it was time 
to recognize man’s position in the world. 
All inhabitants of the Western world can 
express their relief that the given name, 
rather than the surname, was chosen for 
the honor of naming the new lands. 

Perhaps it may be regarded as stretching 
a point to include Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia as Americana, but the account of 
his ideal community stems from a passage 
in the 1507 Cosmographiae introductio, 
that has just been mentioned, and was 
purportedly furnished by one Raphael 
Hythloday. This Portuguese sailor was 
reported to have accompanied Vespucci 
on his three last voyages but on the final 
voyage Hythloday remained behind with 
23 others in Gulicke (New Castile). Here 


he had discovered the island of Utopia, 
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which presumably was located somewhere 
in South America. The second edition, 
printed at Basel by Johann Froben in 1518, 
is bound in contemporary blind-stamped 
white pigskin; the titlepage is embellished 
with a woodcut border executed by Hans 
Holbein. 

A more realistic account of the New 
World is given in the Latin edition of Her- 
nando Cortés’ second letter, Praeclara 
de nova maris oceani hyspania narratio, 
published at Nuremberg in 1524; the text 
relates to the conquest of Mexico and con- 
tains both a chart of the Gulf of Mexico 
and a plan of the city of Mexico. Fran- 
cisco Lopez de Gomara’s Spanish text of 
his history of the Indies, printed at Zara- 
goza in 1553, relates both to Mexico and 
Peru. In his dedicatory letter to Emperor 
Charles V, the author wrote a profound ap- 
praisal that the discovery of America was 
the greatest historical event since the crea- 
tion of the world and the incarnation and 
birth of the Savior. Another great rarity 
is Leyes . . . de las Indias (Alcala, 1543), 
a legal treatise relating to improving the 
care of the Indians and to limiting the dis- 
tribution of their lands among the conquer- 
ing Spaniards. 

There are in Mr. Rosenwald’s gift a 
number of books printed in Mexico, where 
a press had been established as early as 
1539, a hundred years before a printing 
press was introduced into English-speaking 
North America. The earliest is Alonso de 
Molina’s Vocabulario en lengua Castillana 
y Mexicana (1555), the first dictionary of 
the Mexican dialect to be published. On¢ 
of the earliest examples of printed musi 
to be found in a Mexican book is the an- 
tiphonary printed in Mexico City in 1572 

There are also a few volumes of carto- 
graphic or mathematical interest relating 
to Americana. Johannes de Sacrobosco’s 
Opusculum de sphera mundi (Alcala, 
1526), with additions by Petrus Cirvelll, 
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carries a reference in which Cirvelli speaks 
of an expedition sent by Queen Isabella 
and King Ferdinand in “1491,” which 4 
months later discovered islands to the west. 
Similarly Joannes Fernelius’ Cosmotheoria 

Paris, Simon de Colines, 1527), with a 
titlepage in an elegantly engraved border, 
contains a passing reference to America; 
on the other hand, there are many passages 
relating to America in Johann Schéner’s 
O pera mathematica (Nuremberg, 1551). 

Returning to the earlier decades of the 
century, we encounter a number of books 
which are famous principally for the qual- 
ity of their illustrations. A copy in its 
original binding of the 1501 Nuremberg 
edition of the works of the nun Hroswitha 
contains illustrations for all of the six com- 
edies comprising the Opera as well as two 
fine frontispieces engraved by Albrecht 
Diirer; one shows Conrad Celtes presenting 
the printed volume to Frederick, Duke of 
Saxony, and the other, the author offering 
her comedies to the Emperor. Very early 
in that same year Hieronymus Holtzel 
printed at Nuremberg a copy of Saint 
Lucy’s Spiritualium personarum feminet 
sexus facta. A volume of considerable 
rarity, Wiener Heiltumsbuch, is devoted to 
the Treasury of the Cathedral in Vienna 
and was printed there in 1502 by Johann 
Winterburg. 

Albrecht Diirer may be the artist who 
engraved the two woodcuts appearing in 
the Heber copy of Ulrich Pinder’s S$ pecu- 
lum_ patientiae, printed at Nuremberg in 
1509; Pinder is also represented by two 
other works, Epiphanie medicorum (Nu- 
remberg, 1506) and Speculum intellec- 
tuale (Nuremberg, 1510). An apparently 
unique copy of an almanac captioned Das 
ist der Teutsch Kalendar mit den Figuren 
was printed at Augsburg by Hans Frosch- 
auer in 1510. The earliest use of chiaro- 
scuro for a title page occurs in Johann 
Lupus’ De libertate ecclesiastica (Strass- 


burg, Johann Schott, 1511). St. Bona- 
ventura’s Die Legend des heyligen vatters 
Francisct, printed in 1512 at Nuremberg 
by Hieronymus Holtzel; Lorenz Friese’s 
Spiegel der artzney (Strassburg, 1518) ; 
Johann Stoeffler’s Calendartum Romano- 
rum magnum (Oppenheim, 1518); and 
two editions printed at Mainz by Johann 
Schoeffer in 1520, customarily found 
bound together—Johann Huttich’s Collec- 
tanea antiquorum in urbe and Conrad 
Peutinger’s Inscriptiones—conclude the 
section of German books, 1501-20. 

The earliest French book of the 16th 
century is a copy of the illustrated Le Jar- 
din de plaisance (Paris, 1505) ; this comes 
from the libraries of A. Firmin Didot and 
Sylvain Brunschwig (Sale catalog 447). 
It is encased in a Grolieresque binding by 
Hagué. Les xxj epistres douide, a trans- 
lation by O. de Saint-Gelais of these 21 
letters of Ovid, was printed at Paris by 
Simon Vostre about the year 1505 and illus- 
trated with 23 composite cuts in the text. 
This unrecorded copy comes from the dis- 
tinguished Fairfax Murray Library and is 
fully described under number 698 in the 
catalog of the French books in that library. 

Two early chronicles are present in fine 
copies of La Mer des hystotres, a transla- 
tion of the Rudimentum  noviciorum, 
printed at Lyons by Claude Dauost for 
Jehan Dyamantier in 1506 (see Ruth Mor- 
timer, French 16th Century Books, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1964, no. 468), and Alain 
Bouchard’s Les Grandes croniques d: 
Bretaigne, printed at Paris by Jehan de la 
Roche, 1514. A little-known French book 
is Jesuis F.-Jo. de Monte Parisiensis mt- 
norts cum cantu versibus elegis accommo- 
dato (Paris, Nicolas de La Barre, 1515 
in which each page contains a woodcut re- 
lating to the life of Christ with text in Latin 
verse accompanied by musical notation. 

Five early Italian books belonging to 


this period are a copy in a contemporary 
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binding of the Missale Romanum ( Venice, 

Jernardinus de Stagninus, 1506); the 
1506 edition of Petrus de Natalibus’ Cata- 
logus sanctorum; the first book printed at 
Fossombrone—a work pleading for re- 
form of the calendar—Paulus de Middel- 
burgo’s De recte Paschae celebratione et 
de die passionis domini nostri (1513), in 
a contemporary Nuremberg binding; an 
elaborately colored copy of Das deutsch 
romisch Brevier, printed at Venice by 
Gregorius de Gregoriis in 1518—an un- 
colored copy was given to the Library by 
the late Imrie de Vegh (QJCA May 1952, 
p. 163); and finally, one of the last of 
the early block-books, Giovanni Andrea 
Vavassore’s Opera nova contemplativa, 
printed at Venice about 1520, a remark- 
ably fresh copy in a contemporary binding. 

A number of early books emphatically 
strengthen the Rosenwald holdings of this 
important period of Spanish printing. 
Three were published at Zaragoza; the 
earliest is Lucio Marineo Siculo’s Pandit 
Aragonie veterum primordia regum, 
printed by Georg Coci in 1509; the other 
two are the sumptuously illustrated edition 
of Las decadas of Titus Livius (1520) ; and 
Pedro de la Vega’s Flos sanctorum (1521). 
An otherwise unknown book, Tristan di 
Leonis, dated January 5, 1511, and Andrés 
de Li’s Tesoro de la Passion, dated April 26, 
1517, were both printed at Seville by Jacob 
Cromberger. Another early Seville im- 
print is the Orden dela cavalleria de 
Santiago des Espada, printed by Johann 
Pegnitzer and dated November 4, 1503. 

An undated edition of the Horae Beata: 
Vrrginis Mariae in Spanish was printed at 
Paris by Nicolaus Higman for Simon 
Vostre about 1510. To the impressive 
group of later Horae in Latin, the Rosen- 
wald Collection has added the edition 
printed by Geoffroy Tory and dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1531. This is bound in con- 
temporary brown calf tooled in gold and 
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decorated with black enamel. 


A four-part architectural title-border is 
found in a copy of Diodorus Siculus’ Les 
Troys premiers livres de histoire, printed 
at Paris in 1535 (Mortimer 173) ; a splen- 
did woodcut of Francis I appears in the 
text. Other illustrated French books of 
this period are Le Grant kalendrier et 
compost des bergters, printed at Troyes by 
Nicolas le Rouge in 1529; Raoul Lefévre’s 
Le Recueil des hystoires de Troye, printed 
by Antoine du Ry at Lyons in 1529 and 
containing 98 woodcuts designed originally 
for the edition of 1490 (Mortimer 346) ; 
and the first edition of the Latin text for 
the famous series of cuts by Hans Holbein, 
the younger, on the theme of the Dance of 
Death, printed by J. and F. Frellon at 
Lyons in 1542 (Mortimer 285). 

Other 16th-century books in the recent 
gift, which are described in Miss Morti- 
mer’s Catalogue of French 16th Century 
Books, are the first editions of Jacques 
Androuet du Cerceau’s Livre d’architec- 
ture, printed at Paris in 1559 (Mortimer 
22) and Le Premier (et le second) volume 
des plus excellents bastiments de Franc 
(Paris, 1576-79) (Mortimer 23) ; the first 
edition of Jacques Bassatin’s Astronomiqu: 
discours (Lyons, 1557), dedicated to 
Catherine de Médicis (Mortimer 47) ; the 
lavishly illustrated Entrée du Roy Henri II 
a Rouen (Rouen, 1551), a most sumptuous 
affair which recreated as a background a 
Brazilian forest complete with savages 
(Mortimer 203); another “Entrée,” that 
of Charles [X into Paris on March 6, 1571 
(Mortimer 205); Flavius Josephus’ Antt- 


quitatum iudaicarum libri xx, printed at 
Lyons in 1566 (Mortimer 332) ; Landivio 
de Vezzano’s Epistole Thurci, also printed 
at Lyons and dated 1520 (Mortimer 341) : 
a small octavo edition of the poems of 
Marguérite d’Angouléme, Queen of Na- 
varre (Lyons, 1547) (Mortimer 365) ; and 
Jean Milles de Souvigny’s Praxis criminis 
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persequendi (Paris, 1541), a richly illus- 
trated volume detailing contemporary life 
and procedures against criminals (Morti- 
mer 374). The Huth copy of the first 
known edition of Georgette de Montenay’s 
Emblemes (Lyons, 1571), contains 100 
numbered engravings by Pierre Woeiriot 

Mortimer 380). Jean Poldo d’Albenas’ 
Discours historial de lantique et illustre 
cité de Nismes, printed at Lyons in 1559 

Mortimer 445, describing the second issue 
dated 1560) ; the Duc de La Valliére’s copy 
of Lorenzo Spirito’s Le Passetemps de la 
fortune des dez, printed at Lyons by Benoist 
Rigaud in 1583 (Mortimer 500 & 501, 
describing earlier editions of 1532 and 
1574); André Thevet’s Cosmographie de 
Levant, printed in 1554 at Lyons ( Morti- 
mer 515): and Agostino Ramelli’s Le Di- 
verse et artificiose machine, Paris, 1588, 
with its interesting machines devoted prin- 
cipally to hydraulics or mechanisms of 
warfare (Mortimer 452), conclude this 
portion of the French section. 

The mention of the Ramelli, the most 
comprehensive early book on machinery, 
brings to mind a number of important titles 
in the history of science and engineering. 
These include the first edition of Georgius 
Agricola’s De re metallica (1556), the clas- 
sical work on metallurgy which President 
and Mrs. Hoover translated into English 
and published in 1912; Nicolaus Coperni- 
cus’ De lateribus et angulis triangulorum 

1542), forming part of his first book of 
De revolutionibus, which propounded the 
heliocentric theory of the universe; Pierre 
Apian’s Astronomicum caesareum (1540) 
and Instrument Buch (1533), important 
early works in astronomy. A similar but 
later book in Italian is Giovanni Paolo Gal- 
lucci’s Della fabrica et uso di diversi stro- 
menti di astronomia (Venice, 1597), a 
work also of American interest. Berenga- 
rius Carpi’s Commentaria super anatomia 


Mundini (Bologna, 1521), with 21 plates, 


has the distinction of having been owned 


by a distinguished early man of medicine, 
Nicolaus Pol. A little-known work is the 
folio edition with illustrations of Chirurgia 
e graeco in latinum conversa, Vido Vidio 
interprete (Paris, 1544). There are four 
early herbals, two by Leonard Fuchs—his 
major work De historia stirpium (Basel, 
1542), well-known in the history of botan- 
ical illustration, and a later Spanish trans- 
lation, Historia de las yervas y plantas 
Antwerp, 1557). The other two are Eng- 
lish books, John Gerard’s The Herball or 
Generall Historie of Plantes (London, 
1597)—an important book for having, 
among other things, the first illustration of 
the potato—and the first edition of Mathias 
de Lobel and Pierre Pena’s Stirpium adver- 
saria nova (London, 1570-71). 

To this period of English printing be- 
long three unrelated volumes: the Magna 
Charta, printed by Richard Tottel in 1556 
(Short-Title Catalogue 9278) bearing the 
arms of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somer- 
set; the Historie of Philippe de Comines, 
London, 1596 Short-Title Catalogue 
5602); and the Comedies of Terence, 
printed at London in 1598 (Short-Title 
Catalogue 23890 

A special category of specific interest re- 
lates to calligraphy. Earliest are two works 
by Ludovico Vincentino, La operina da 
imparare di scrivere littera cancellarescha 

Rome, 1522) and Il modo de’ temperar 
le penne (Venice, 1523). Other Ital- 
ian books on this subject are Giovanni 
Antonio Tagliente’s Lo presente libro in- 
segna la vera arte delo excellente scrivere 


printed in Venice about 1524; Giovanni 


3attista Palatino’s Libro ... nel quale 
sinsegna a scrivere (Rome, 1545), and 


two editions of Vespasiano Amphiareo’s 
O pera nella quale si insegna a scrivere, the 
first edition of Venice, 1554, and a later 
one of 1556. A rare and curious anony- 
mous Latin text entitled Libellus valde doc- 
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tus, elegans & utilis, multa & varia scriben- 
darum literarum genera complectens was 
printed at Zurich by Urbanus Wyss in 1549. 
Spanish works on calligraphy are especially 
attractive; an example is Juan de Yciar’s 
Arte subtilissima por la qual se ensena a 
escrevir perfectamente, printed in two vol- 
umes at Zaragoza in 1553. 

Two titles of architectural interest should 
be mentioned. The first, Libro d’architet- 
tura by Sebastiano Serlio of Bologna, the 
royal architect of France, was in seven 
books variously printed at Venice, Paris, 
Antwerp, and Frankfurt from 1537 to 1575. 
Each of the seven enjoyed numerous print- 
ings, evidence of the popularity of the 
work. Leon Battista Alberti’s L’architet- 
tura, which appeared at Florence in 1550, 
is a finely illustrated edition of the Italian 
translation from the Latin by Cosimo Bar- 
toli; the original edition entitled De re 
aedificatoria, first printed at Florence in 
14 


high distinction. 


am, 


35, is rewarded as a classical work of 


From the remaining 50-odd 16th-century 
books a selection has been made to em- 
phasize their variety and pertinence to the 
Rosenwald Collection. An early legal text 
is represented by the 1522 Nuremberg edi- 
tion of the Reformation der Stadt Niirn- 
berg; the first edition of 1484 is already 
represented in the Rosenwald Collection. 
The German translation of Johannes de 
Thurocz’ Chronica Hungariae, elaborately 
illustrated and printed at Vienna in 1534, 
joins the two Latin editions of 1488 given 
earlier by Mr. Rosenwald. Nicolaus Reus- 
ner’s Icones, stve imagines virorum literis 
ulustrium (Strassburg, 1587) is interesting 
for the 100 engraved portraits by Tobias 
Stimmer; similarly appropriate is Johannes 
Hoffer’s Icones catecheseos et virtutum a 
vitiorum illustratae numeris (Wittenberg, 
1557 Of these later German books, a 
copy of Levinus Hulsius’ treatise on the 


quadrant, Theorica et praxis quadrantis 
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(Nuremberg, 1594), is the final one. 
A series of books and broadsides devoted 


to the practice of typography is best ex- 
emplified by Jean de Tournes’ specimen 
book, printed at Lyons in 1556, and illus- 
trated with 62 woodcuts. Ferdinando 
Bertelli’s work on the costumes of all na- 
tions, Omnium fere gentium nostrae aetatis 
habitus (Venice, 1563), contains 60 en- 
gravings and 28 original drawings by the 
joint author and artist. An earlier Italian 
book by Raimundus de Vineis, Vita di S. 
Catherina da Siena (Siena, 1524), carries 
a title cut signed I. B. P., a monogram 
which has been identified with Giovanni 
Battista Porto, the Sienese artist known as 
the ‘Master of the Bird.” 

A Dutch voyage to the East Indies during 
the years 1595 to 1597 is reported in Cor- 
nelis de Houtman’s Diarium nauticum 
itinerts Batavorum in Indiam orientalem 
(Paris, 1598); Theodore de Bry repub- 
lished this text in 1601 in one of his noted 
collections of voyages to Asia. 

This section concludes appropriately 
enough with references to two well-printed 
books from the Low Countries, Nicolaus 
Brontius’ Carmina ad Carolum V (Ant- 
werp, 1541), and Gabriele Faerno’s Cen- 
tum fabulae, which issued from the famous 
Plantin press at Antwerp in 1567. 


The Seventeenth Century 


The Rosenwald acquisitions are not as 
numerous for this century as for the pre- 
ceding two. There are in fact only 67 
in number, but they are all significant 
books and all give desirable support to this 
monumental collection. 

The earliest of the 17th-century books 
is a copy of André Du Laurens’ Historia 
anatomica humani corporis (Paris, 1600 
with plates after Vesalius, bound in full 


limp vellum and bearing the arms of Anton 
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Fugger. Royal association-interest is ex- 
emplified by the copy of Nicolo Cabeo’s 
Philosophia magnetica (1629) that be- 
longed to Louis XIII of France and by 
a copy of John Foxe’s great work, Actes 
and Monuments (London, 1610), better 
known as the Book of Martyrs, which be- 
longed to James I of England. 

Royalty also figures in a copy of Jans 
Bochius’ Historica narratio profectionis et 
inaugurationis seren. Belgit principum 
Alberti et Isabellae, printed at Antwerp 
by the Plantin Press in 1602. The plates 
illustrating this folio volume from one of 
the greatest of European printing houses 
graphically depict the spectacle which ac- 
companied the inauguration of their high- 
nesses, ““Archdukes” Albert and Isabella, as 
rulers of Belgium. Ina sense this is related 
to the “fétes” books of this period. Three 
such examples are presented in the Festa 
fatta in Roma, 25 Febraio 1634 (Rome, 
1635), which honored Guido, Cardinal 
Bentivoglio; the Relatio en forme de jour- 
nal, du voyage et séjour, que Charles I, 
roy de la Grand’ Bretagne .. . a fait en 
Hollande (The Hague, 1660), an impor- 
tant work in the field of baroque illustra- 
tions; and Godfried Bidloo’s Komste van 
zyhe majesteit Willem III (The Hague, 
1691). 

Two of the early writings of Galileo 
Galilei are included; these are Discorso 
Florence, 1612), and IJstoria e dimon- 
traziont intorno alle macchie solar 
Rome, 1613). Landmarks in Cartesian 
philosophy are René Descartes’ Principia 
philosophiae and Specimina philosophiae, 
both printed in Amsterdam in 1644 by 
Ludovicus Elzevir. 

A number of 17th-century writing books 
add further emphasis to this category. 
Among these are two Spanish editions, 
Francisco Lucas’ Arte de escribir (Ma- 
drid, 1608), and José de Casanova’s 
Primera parte del arte de escrivir todas 
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formas de letras (Madrid, 1680); two 
French editions, Francois Desmoulins’ Le 
Paranimphe de Vescriture ronde (Lyons, 
1625), and Jean Baptiste Allais’ L’Art 
d’écrire (Paris, 1680); one Italian, and 
one English contribution, Guiseppe Se- 


garo’s Dell’ idea dello scrivere (Genoa, 
1624) ; and John Ayres’ Tutor to Penman- 
ship (London, 1698). Giovanni Battista 
Braccelli’s Bizzarie di varie figure (Li- 
vorno, 1624), with its amusing human 
figures made up of geometric figures, has 
so interested the modern artist that in 
1963 a facsimile edition of the Rosenwald 
copy, regarded as the finest in existence, 
was published in Paris by Alain Brieux. 

Jacques Callot is the artist responsible for 
the etchings that illustrate Prospero Bo- 
narelli’s J/ Solimano, printed at Rome by 
Francesco Corbelletti in 1632, and also for 
Le Combat a la barriére (Nancy, 1627). 
Caesar’s Les Commentaires (1652) in two 
volumes with original drawing as illustra- 
tions, his La Guerre des Suisses (1657), 
and Jean de La Fontaine’s Fables (Paris, 
1668), the original quarto edition illus- 
trated by de Chauveau and bound by Cu- 
zin, are distinctive midcentury French edi- 
tions. An edition of the Contes et 
nouvelles en vers by La Fontaine appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1685. 

Italian costumes are the subject of Gia- 
como Franco’s Habiti d@huomi e donne 
(Venice, about 1610). The Low Countries 
are represented by Antonius a Burgundia’s 
Linguae vitis et remedia emblematica ex- 
presso (Antwerp, 1631) ; Samuel Marolis’ 
Opera mathematica (Amsterdam, 1638) ; 
and Romein de Hooghe’s Klare Onderrich- 
tinge der Voor traffelijcke Worstel-Konst 
(Amsterdam, 1674), containing 71 plates 
devoted to wrestling. 

The early 17th-century English books 
are Michael Drayton’s The Second Part, 
or a Continuance of Poly-Olbion, published 
in 1622 (Short-Title Catalogue 7229) ; Sir 
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Thomas Herbert’s A Relation of Some 
Yeares Travaile, dated 1634 (Short-Title 
Catalogue 13190) ; and a splendid copy of 
Paradis in sole, paradisus terrestries, or, a 
earden of flowers, 1629, John Parkinson’s 
popular work on English gardens and gar- 
dening (Short-Title Catalogue 19300). 

A number of other botanical books of in- 
terest include Paul de Reneaulme’s S pect- 
men historiae plantarum (Paris, 1611) ; 
Fabio Colonna’s Minus cognitarum rario- 
rumque nostro coelo ortentium stirpium 
exdpaors (Rome, 1616) ; and the royal pub- 
lication Recueil des plantes gravées 
par ordre de Louis XIV, a sumptuous work 
in three folio volumes begun in 1676 and 
executed over a period of years by Nicholas 
Robert, Louis de Chastillon, and Abraham 
Bosse. The latter’s Architecture (Paris, 
1659) is also found among the new acces- 
sions, and his name is associated with 
Gérare Desargues’ dissertation on sundials, 
La Mantére universelle pour poser Vessieu. 

In the category of Americana there are 
two books to report. Diego Cisneros’ Sitio, 
naturaleza y propriedades de la ciudad de 
Mexico, printed in Mexico City in 1618, is 
a rare and notable source book on Mexico 
and carries a portrait of the author as a 
frontispiece. Joris van  Spilberghen’s 
Speculum orientalis occidentalisque Indiae 
navigationum (Leyden, 1619) provides an 
early account of the Indies and is illustrated 
with many plates, including a large map 
of the world. 

Pietro Accolti’s Lo inganno de sloccht 

Florence, 1625) treats the subject of per- 
spective; Robert Hooke’s Micrographia 

London, 1665) is an early English title de- 
voted to the microscope. Later, as a result 
of certain astronomical observations, Hooke 
published An Attempt to Prove the Motion 
of the Earth (London, 1674). In this little 
work the first observations of a star by 
daylight were recorded. Giovanni Domen- 


ico Cassini’s observation on a comet ob- 
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served in 1680 and 1681, entitled Abregé 
des observations 
presented to King Louis XIV. _ Ristretto 
anatomico, the rare medical treatise of 
Daniel Ricco, printed at Venice in 1690, 
concludes this section of the report. 


sur la comete, was 


The Eighteenth Century 


Approximately 70 titles have been added 
to the 140 books in the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion that were published in this century. 
Two are dated 1700—an early text on the 
art of dancing by Raoul Auger Feuillet 
and Louis Pecour’s Chorégraphie ou l’Art 
de décrire la dance (Paris) , a work in three 
parts and engraved throughout and La 
Gloria e’l tempo—Festeggianti la nascita 
del Serenissimo Principe di Modena, an- 
other of the elaborate festival books that 
have been mentioned earlier. Later in the 
century another such work was published 
at Naples in 1749, the Narrazione delle 
solenni reali feste celebrare . . . da Sua 
Maesta il re delle Due Sicile, with illustra- 
tions by Vincenzo Ré. 

One early title on architecture is present 
in Ferdinando Galli da Bibbiena’s L’archi- 
tettura civile, printed at Parmain 1711. A 
number of writing books, which were also 
represented in strength for earlier centuries, 
belong to the 18th century. The earliest 
are Juan de Aznar de Polanco’s Arte nuevo 
de escribir por preceptos geometricos y 
reglas mathematicas (Madrid, 1719), and 
Andrade de Figueiredo’s Nova escola para 
aprender a ler, escrever & contar (Lisbon, 
about 1722). George Bickham’s Univer- 
sal Penman (London, 1733) was repro- 
duced in a facsimile edition in 1941; in 
the preface Philip Hofer appraised this 
fairly as a work that remains today as “the 
only reasonably complete representation of 
English writing styles of a given period.” 
Incidentally, Bickham is responsible for the 
elaborate engravings in another recent ac- 
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quisition, the Musical Entertainer, in two 
volumes (London, 1740). Later contribu- 
tions to the subject of calligraphy and 
paleography are Johann Georg von 
Schwander’s Dissertatio epistolaris de cal- 
licraphiae . . . utilitate (Vienna, 1756), 
and Andrés Merino’s Escuela paleograph- 
ica (Madrid, 1780). Thomas Astle’s chief 
work, The Origin and Progress of Writing 

London, 1784) still possesses merit for the 
student interested in medieval handwriting. 

Among the interesting illustrated books 
are an edition in six volumes of Giorgio 
Fossati’s Recueil de diverses fables ( Venice, 
1744), with the text in both Italian and 
French adorned by 216 engravings by Fos- 
sati in color, and a four-volume edition of 
Joseph Fielding’s Tom Jones (Amsterdam, 
1750) in the original wrappers accom- 
panied by five original drawings by Gra- 
velot, who is responsible for the 16 engrav- 
ings illustrating the text. This set was 
presented to Mr. Rosenwald on his retire- 
ment as President of the American Council 
of Judaism, March 19, 1955. 

Gabriel Jacques de Saint-Aubin, a well- 
known artist of the century whose work 
was not previously available in the Rosen- 
wald Collection, is now represented by a 
series of attractive drawings that he added 
to the margins of a copy of Louis Francois 
Dubois de Saint-Gelais’ Description des 
tableaux du Palais Royal (Paris, 1727), 
and a group of etchings he prepared for 
Jean Bernard Bossu’s work on Louisiana 
and the Mississippi Valley, Nouveaux voy- 
ages aux Indes Occidentales ( Paris, 1768). 

From the hand of another well-known 
artist of the century, Charles Nicolas 
Cochin, whose works are well represented 
in the Rosenwald Collection, come three 
illustrations in A. M. Le Mierre’s La Pein- 
ture, poéme en trots chants ( Paris, 1769) ; 
one of the original drawings by Cochin 
in sanguine accompanies this copy. 

Jean M. Moreau, a contemporary of 


Cochin, was the engraver of the illustra- 
tions in Jean Benjamin de La Borde’s 
Choix de chansons mises en musique (Paris, 
1773). <A fine copy complete in four vol- 
umes has been available in the Rosenwald 
Collection for a long time. Another copy, 
comprising the first two volumes, was 
acquired principally because of the binding 
by Derédme in handsome red morocco 
richly tooled with the unidentified arms of 
the original owner on both covers. La 
Borde’s name is also associated with Mém- 
oires historiques sur Raoul de Coucy (Paris, 
1781), a work in two volumes with 12 
pages of engraved music. 

Interesting for its binding is the copy of 
Neu-vermehrt-und vollstandiges Gesang- 
Buch (Philadelphia, 1774), in stamped 
and colored vellum. In spite of the im- 
print, the book itself as well as the binding 
may have been produced in Germany. 

Arnaud Berquin’s adaptation in verse of 
J. J. Rousseau’s Pygmalion (Paris, 1775), is 
an entirely engraved product, the work of 
Droiiet. An earlier volume also entirely 
engraved is Luigi Subleyras’ Nella venuta 
in Roma di Madama Le Comte e dei sig- 
nort Watelet et Copette (Rome, 1764). 
Bound in blue morocco by Mercier, six of 
the plates are “avant les numeros.” This 
rare and interesting work was composed by 
the young artists of the French Academy 
in Rome to celebrate the voyage of the fin- 
ancier Watelet, accompanied by his mis- 
tress. Watelet was the author of L’Art de 
peindre (Paris, 1760), a copy of which is 
also included in the recent gift. It contains 
a portrait of Watelet engraved by Cochin. 

Of scientific interest is Jacques Gamelin’s 
Nouveau recueil d’ostéologie et de myologie 
(Toulouse, 1779). A French collection of 
engravings devoted to the Revolution, 
Recueil d’estam pes 


procuré Vindépendance aux Etats Unis 


. dela guerre quia 


(Paris, about 1784), composed of 16 cop- 
perplates, with descriptive text, engraved 
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by Nicolas Ponce and Frangois Godefroy 
from drawings by themselves and others, 
possesses especial interest since the original 
drawings prepared for this series have been 
in the Library of Congress for many years. 
Pierre Caron de Beaumarchais’ La Folle 
journée, ou Le Mariage de Figaro (Paris, 
1785), is illustrated with five figures by 
Saint-Quentin, engraved by Halbou, Lié- 
nard, and Lingée. From 1798 to 1802 there 
appeared at Paris an extraordinary work 
entitled Tableaux historiques de la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise; it was originally issued in 
113 numbers. The Rosenwald copy of this 
interesting and splendidly executed work is 
a made-up set of the editions of 1798 (vol- 
ume 1) and 1802 (volumes 2 and 3) bound 
in four volumes. The illustrations are the 
work of Delvaux, Duplessi-Bertaux, Fra- 
gonard fils, Girardet, Meunier, and others; 
those of Duplessi-Bertaux are remarkably 
graphic. Much illustrative material has 
also been added to the Rosenwald set. 
Finally there must be recorded an edition 
in three parts of Robert John Thornton’s 
great work on botany, which, like the pre- 
ceding title, bridges the century. The first 
part, A New Illustration of the Sexual Sys- 
tem of Linnaeus, commenced publication 
in 1799; this was followed by The Temple 
of Flora, which was published at London by 
T. Bensley from 1799 to 1807. Gordon 
Dunthorne in his Flower and Fruit Prints 
Washington, 1938) has appraised this 
highly significant work in these terms: 


In 1798 there appeared the first of a series 
of some thirty large colour plates which are 
unique in that they produce the first flower 
prints with landscape backgrounds, depict- 
ing the natural habitat of the plant. The 
life size flowers stand forth dramatically and 
the whole effect is startlingly modern. This 
large folio, entitled The Temple of Flora or 
New Illustrations of the Sexual System of 
Linnaeus, was published by Dr. Robert John 
Thornton a lecturer on medical botany at 
Guy’s Hospital in London. His announced 
intention was to make this work the most 
magnificent tribute ever paid to the famous 
Swedish botanist by illustrating his Sexual 
System with the finest possible prints. It 
was a work on which no expense was spared. 
Such important artists were employed to 
produce the designs as Reinagle, Pether, 
Henderson, and Sydenham Edwards. The 
best of the contemporary engravers, num- 
bering among the mezzotinters the well 
known Ward, Earlom and Dunkarton, and 
among the aquatint engravers, Stadler and 
Sutherland, were engaged to prepare the 
plates. And these were engraved on a 
larger scale than anything which had 
hitherto appeared and then were basically 
printed in colour, an expensive and un- 
common method in England at this time. 


The high note on which this section ends 
pervades the entire report, for the Rosen- 
wald books lend themselves to rhapsody. 
Unhappily this review, hampered by lack 
of space, is all too brief, but the importance 
of this noble gift will be self-evident to 
many; these volumes are now available to 
all who will seek them out. Truly they 
have become a part of the Nation’s 
patrimony. 


Opposite: Engraved title page for Robert John Thornton’s TEMPLE OF FLORA. (Rosenwald 
Collection) 
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So Wide a Net 


A Curator’s View of the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
17th to the 20th Century 


Carl Zigrosser 


NE CANNOT adequately describe a 
gift to the Nation of such magni- 
tude and importance as that of 

Lessing J. Rosenwald in one brief article: 
one can merely suggest a few of the riches 
it contains. 

Expert knowledge and penetrating taste 
in many fields are required to assemble a 
distinguished collection of illustrated books 
such as this. First of all, one needs a 
scholar’s knowledge of the texts and con- 
tents in order to evaluate properly the land- 
marks of literature, history, and culture. 
Then, a thorough grounding in the history 
of art, and particularly of printmaking 
from the 15th into the 20th century is 
needed to be able to discriminate among 
the countless illustrations with which books 
have been adorned. One must have an 
overall acquaintance with the craft of print- 
ing and its history, with papermaking, and 
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with bookbinding and its masterpieces in 
the past. Furthermore, one should possess 
a sixth sense to detect forgeries and restora- 
tions, and finally, an extensive knowledge 
of the market in order to decide whether a 
work is really rare and no other opportunity 
to acquire it may ever come. 

How was Lessing Rosenwald able to ac- 
quire such a formidable array of special 
qualifications? No doubt it was by diligent 
study and by consultation with experts and 
experienced dealers; but above all it was 
because he grew with his collection and 
learned from it. By this alert association 
with beautiful objects, he developed his 
feeling for quality and his resolve to acquire 
only the best. His standards are high: 
pristine printing, impeccable condition, 
handsome or appropriate binding—all 
these should be the worthy accompani- 
ments to the masterpieces he has chosen. 


Opposite: Reproduction from Robert Hooke’s microcrAPuHiA of 1665. See page 195. (Rosenwald 
Collection) 
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Rare books, in this dedicated collector’s 


context, become doubly rare—a rarity of 
superb quality imposed upon an already 
existing numerical rarity. There have 
been collectors, such as J. P. Morgan, who 
collected collections. Not so Rosenwald. 
He bought his books one by one, with a 
few exceptions such as the Duke of Aren- 
berg’s collection of early woodcut books 
from the Netherlands—an opportunity not 
to be missed! As a consequence, he has a 
somewhat personal relation with the books 
he has acquired. They tend to have a 
meaning for him over and above their 
tangible existence: they may have associa- 
tions bearing on historical or human in- 
terest, or they may be a stone or even the 
keystone of an arch of special significance 
in technical or aesthetic achievement. 
Thus, the whole becomes greater than its 
parts; and the ensemble becomes a testa- 
ment to the taste and discrimination of the 
collector. 

As an example of the historical associa- 
tion referred to above, one might cite two 
editions of Caesar’s Commentaries in 
French, issued in the middle of the 17th 
century. One contains the first book only, 
La Guerre des Suisses, translated by Louis 
XIV at the age of 13 years. To signalize 
the progress of the young king’s education, 
a few copies of the translation were sump- 
tuously printed at the Imprimerie Royale 
in 1651. One of these is in the Rosenwald 
gift, in an elegant decorative vellum bind- 
ing bearing the arms of the Queen Mother 
and Regent, Anne of Austria. Is it stretch- 
ing credibility too far to speculate that 
this was the copy which the boy King Louis 
presented to his mother? The other work 
is a complete translation of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries in two volumes with a publica- 
tion date of 1652. It was dedicated to Le 
Grand Condé and contains a fulsome ded- 
icatory epistle to the Prince by the trans- 
lator, Perrot d’Ablancourt. The conjunc- 
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tion of the greatest general of antiquity 
with the popular, victorious general of the 
battles of Rocroi, Nérdlingen, and Lens 
would seem to have been a happy inspira- 
tion. Unfortunately the work, which evi- 
dently had been in progress since 1647, 
appeared just at the time when the Prince 
de Condé was in disgrace, Cardinal Maz- 
arin had put him in prison (ca. 1650-51 
for his part in the rebellion of the Fronde. 
The book contains a long preliminary chap- 
ter, centered around a large engraved map 
by Sanson dated 1649 and comprising “Re- 
marques sur la carte de l’ancienne Gaul 
tirée des Commentaires de César par le S. 
Sanson d’Abbeville, Géographe du Roy, 
second édition, revenue, corrigée et aug- 
mentée a Paris, 1652.” There is, likewise, 
an unusual feature, an “Extrait du Priv- 
ilége du Roy,” originally granted Decem- 
ber 23, 1647. The “privilege” is tran- 
scribed in all its legal phraseology and ends 
with the following: 


D’Ablancourt, a choisi, pour faire ladite 
impression des Commentaires de César, par 
luys traduits, la Veuve Jean Camusat, Au- 
gustine Courbé, et Pierre le Petit; auquels 
il a cédé son droit de Privilége, suivant 
Yaccord fait entr’eux. 


The Rosenwald copy of this work contains 
a special feature which makes it unique 
and which may have had some significance 
at the time: into the 2 volumes are bound 
some 30 original drawings, mostly topo- 
graphic maps and plans of battle to illus- 
trate the text. Presumably they were the 
designs from which engravings were to be 
made as illustrations, but engravings do not 
ever appear to have been executed for that 
edition. The young king’s translation, 
however, published 1 year earlier, contains 
four engravings (one of them signed Richer 
sc.). Two—the second and fourth plates- 

are obviously copied from drawings in the 
d’Ablancourt book, and the other two are 
so similar in style that they may be based 
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on fragments or lost originals from the 


same group. The drawings, unsigned, are 
executed by an able artist-topographer in 
monochrome pen and wash (several made 
in watercolor seem to be by another hand). 
It is a mystery why the engravings were 
not executed. And one wonders, too, for 
what purpose the drawings were assembled 
and included in one copy of the book. 
Some research could profitably be under- 
taken on the problem. 

Another great rarity from the 17th cen- 
tury is the only known complete copy of 
the Bizzarte di varie figure of Giovanni 
Battista Braccelli of 1624. Only nine 
copies of this extraordinary work are re- 
corded; all but one of them is incomplete. 
The integral Rosenwald copy contains the 
title, frontispiece, dedicatory coat of arms, 
and 47 etchings. It has been reproduced 
recently in a sumptuous facsimile with a 
commentary, an essay by the surrealist 
poet Tristan Tzara, and a charming bib- 
liographical causerie by Alain Brieux 

1963). The Bizzarie, unknown to the 
standard books of reference, was discov- 
ered and described by Henry Marguery 
and Sir Kenneth Clark in the 1920’s; and 
sraccelli was forthwith hailed as a fore- 
runner of cubist and surrealist styles. 
The resemblance, however, is superficial. 
Some of the figures in his etchings are 
composed of cubes and boxes, in the same 
way that figures in certain drawings by 
Cambiaso and anatomical diagrams by 
Durer are summarily blocked in. But 
there was no attempt to break up the 
forms as in analytical cubism. Braccelli 
also contrived approximate human figures 
out of links of chain, tubes and lozenges, 
sieves and tennis racquets. The inten- 
tion would seem to have been more or less 
a jeu d’esprit, or a mannerist gesture- 
to create resemblances to the human figure 
from the most unexpected materials. 
The majority of the plates contain pairs 


of figures in attitudes similar to those in 
Callot’s Capricci, although of course the 
treatment is unrealistic. There are two ur- 
ban scenes (houses, streets, city walls, etc.) 
which contain double images in the style 
of Arcimboldo; that is to say, they can 
also be seen as reclining figures. Also 
there are a number of figures made up of 
the attributes of the architect, the soldier, 
the housewife, fire, and water. Braccelli, 
as Sir Kenneth Clark has well said, ““com- 
bined three seicento discoveries: manner- 
ism, mechanism, and conceits.” But his 
work, like that of Callot, Arcimboldo, 
Christoph Jamnitzer, and other fantasists 
of the 17th century, appeals particularly 
to the modern temper. 

To supplement his admirable collection 
of De Bry’s “Great and Small Voyages” 
already in the Library, Mr. Rosenwald has 
added a fine uncolored set of Braun and 
Hogenberg’s Civitates orbis terrarum, 
seven volumes bound in three. This pio- 
neer and beautiful milestone in the cartog- 
raphy of the cities of the world depicts 
them generally as bird’s-eye views, often 
with embellishments of costume and daily 
life in the foreground. Cities of Europe 
are most frequently delineated, but other 
continents are represented. The _ plates 
were engraved by Franz Hogenberg after 
designs, some taken from Guicciardini’s 
Description de tout le Pais Bas—already 
in the Library—but chiefly from drawings 
on the spot by various artists, among them 
Peter Bruegel, the elder, and George Hoef- 
nagel. The latter’s contribution was con- 
siderable, comprising views in Spain, 
Flanders, England and Italy. The view 
of Caietae (modern Gaeta) in the third 
volume shows Ortelius and Hoefnagel 
standing by the sea and pointing out the 
beauties of the landscape. Mr. Rosen- 
wald has also acquired a work which man- 
ages to combine successfully two separate 
themes, topography and poetry, namely 
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Drayton’s Poly-Olbion (1622). Mention 
should also be made of a rare copy of Sel- 
ler’s English Pilot in two parts: I, North- 
ern Navigation (1671), and II, Southern 
Navigation (1672). This is the very rare 
first issue, such works being literally worn 
out with use. 

Mr. Rosenwald is showing more than 
a casual interest in flower prints and bo- 
tanical illustrations. He had made a 
start with Le Tardin du roy trés Chres- 
tien Henri IV by Pierre Vallet (1608), 
the first of the florilegia; the charming 
miniature, Histoire des plantes, by Jean 
Robin (1620); and the three volumes of 
Les Roses, one of five copies in colored 
and uncolored states (1817-24), which 
Dunthorne rightly characterized as the 
best known of all Redouté’s work. To 
these he has now added three other works 
by Pierre Joseph Redouté, all in very fine 
impressions. They are the Choix des plus 
belles fleurs in two volumes (1827-33), the 
Botanique of Jean Jacque Rousseau 

1805), and, best of all the first edition 

1803-4) of Le Jardin de la Malmaison, 
its two volumes bound in contemporary 
half-morocco. Another important acquisi- 
tion is the Receuil des plantes in three big 
folios, handsomely bound. It has plates 
only: etchings by Bosse, de Chatillon, and 
Nicolas Robert, mostly after designs by 
Robert. They are dated 1671-92, but for 
one reason or another they were never for- 
mally published, and consequently are ex- 
ceedingly rare in early impressions. Blunt 
calls the work a landmark in botanical illus- 
tration and says: “No less an authority than 
van Spaéndonck, speaking in an age which 
knew the lovely work of Ehret and Re- 
douté, proclaimed it the finest in the 
world.” 

Related to the Receuil is Dodart’s folio 
volume, also in a contemporary binding, 
Mémoires pour servir aVhistotire des plantes 


1675-76). It was intended to serve as an 
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introduction to the text of the Receuil but 
never appeared in that form. It also has 
big etchings by Bosse and Robert (39 in 
all) and, as a frontispiece, the famous en- 
graving by Le Clerc of the activities of the 


newly founded Académie Royale des Sci- 
ences. A worthy companion to Pierre 
Vallet, and likewise in black and white, 
are the delicate etchings of Paul Reneaulme 
in Specimen historiae plantarum of 1611. 
Two herbals have been added—Gerard’s 
Great Herbal in the first edition of 1597 
and John Parkinson’s Paradisi in sole para- 
disus terrestris of 1629 (with its punning 
latinization of his name), more renowned 
for its delightful text than for its woodcut 
illustrations. Two curiosities of botanical 
literature should be mentioned: Offen- 
bacher’s Anlettung zur Blumen Zeichnune 
(1810), with lithographs by Mayrhoffer, an 
incunabulum of lithographic printing; and 
Alois Auer von Welsbach’s treatise Natur- 
selbstdruck (Vienna, 1854), which serves to 
recall his controversy with Henry Brad- 
bury over the priority in technical improve- 
ments of “nature printing.” Last but not 
least, a magnificent copy of Dr. Thornton’s 
magnum opus, and one of the showpieces 
of botanical iconography, the three parts 
bound in two great volumes: I. A New II- 
lustration of the Sexual System of Linnaeus, 
II. The Sexual System of Carolus von Lin- 
naeus, and IIT. The Temple of Flora, 1799 
1807. Mr. Rosenwald has displayed an in- 
formed and tasteful appreciation of bo- 
tanical prints, both as science and as art. 
In a totally different field, a book on 
dance notation by Raoul Feuillet, com- 
plete in three parts: I. Chorégraphie ou 
L’art de décrire la dance; Il. Recueil de 
dances, and III. Recueil de dances com- 
posées par M. Pecour (1700), matches a 
similar work by Pierre Rameau already in 
the Library. Feuillet is generally credited 
with having been the first inventor of a 
system of notation for ballet steps; Louis 
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A page from Raoul Feuillet’s book on dance notation: 1. CHOREGRAPHIE OU L’ART DE DECRIRE LA 


DANCE. (Rosenwald Collection) 
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Pécour was the ballet master and com- 
poser at the Académie Royale and Paris 
Opera, and some of his dances are notated 
in the book. Pierre Rameau (no relation 
of Jean Philippe, the composer) was danc- 
ing master to Elizabeth Farnese, later the 
wife of Philip V of Spain. In his book, 
published about 25 years later, Rameau 
claimed to have improved Feuillet’s method 
of notation. It also contains scripts of 
Pécour’s ballets. 

There have been other fields of scientific 
and cultural achievement about which Mr. 
Rosenwald has shown an intelligent aware- 
ness. In the section on architecture and 
ornament, he has added Ferdinando Galli 
Bibiena’s L’Architettura civile (1711), and 
Abraham Bosse’s Traité des mantéres de 
dessiner les ordres d’architecture (1664—- 
65), to the substantial corpus of works by 
Vitruvius, Alberti, Serlio, Ducerceau, 
Marot, Berain, Fréart de Chambray, and 
others. Bosse’s treatise on Desorgues’ 
method of setting up sundials, 1643, should 
also be mentioned. In astronomy and 
physics, two more works by Galileo have 
been added to those already in the Li- 
brary—the Macchie solari (sun spots) in 
the first issue of the first edition and his 
contribution to hydrostatics, Discorso in- 
torno alle cose che stanno su Vacqua 
(1612). Three astronomical works by 
Johannes Hevelius and Abregé des observa- 
tions .... sur la cométe (Paris. 1681), 
by Giovanni Domenico Cassini, the first 
of three generations of savants at the Paris 
Observatory, have been acquired. Like- 
wise, the two major works of Robert Hooke, 
Micrographia (1665) and Lectiones Cut- 
lertianae (1679). To the numerous books 
of medical and anatomical interest (such 
as Paré, Vesalius, Geminus, Berengario da 
Carpi, Brunschwig, etc.) have been added 
Jacques Gamelin’s Nouveau receuil d’os- 
teologie (Toulouse, 1779) and Bartisch’s 
Augendienst (Dresden, 1583), the first 
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great treatise on the surgery of the eye. 
The first edition of René Descartes’ Prin- 
cipiae philosophiae (1644), now joins his 
Discours de la methode (1638), two land- 
marks in the history of philosophy. 

To round out this miscellany of varied 


but fascinating subjects, mention should 
be made of Mr. Rosenwald’s comprehen- 
sive collection of calligraphy, that is to say, 
models for the shaping of letters and writ- 
ing in various scripts or hands. Already 
given to the Library is an impressive array 
of writing books by Fanti, Verini, Tagli- 
ente, da Carpi, Palatino, Cresci, Tory, and 
others; to these he has added works by 
Lucas (Madrid, 1608), Casanova (Ma- 
drid, 1650), Juan de Iciar (Saragossa, 
1553), Aznar de Polanco (Madrid, 1719), 
Segaro (Genoa, 1624), Desmoulins (Lyon, 
1625), Delacologne (Lyon, 1773), Allais 
(Paris, 1733), Schmidt (Nuremburg, ca. 
1618), Bickham (London, 1733), and 
Ayres (London, 1698). 

As a diligent collector of prints as well 
as books, Mr. Rosenwald has always been 
on the alert to acquire the important old 
technical manuals in the field of printing 
and printmaking. He had already 
amassed a substantial number from the 
H. C. Levis collection (the only other in- 
stance of a purchase en bloc). From this 
source and others, he gathered and gave 
to the Library a representative group of 
printing manuals and type specimen books 
by the elder Fournier, Bodoni, Savage, and 
others; and technical treatises by Bosse, 
Evelyn, Faithorne, Cochin, Papillon, J. B. 
Jackson, Engelmann, and Hullmandel 
To the previous donation, he has now 
added other type books by C. Lamesle 
and Fournier le Jeune, and the first edi- 
tion of Vollstandisches Lehrbuch der 
Steindruckeret (1818) , by Aloys Senefelder, 
the inventor of lithography. The volume 
containing trial proofs, color separations, 
and the like, made by the Trianon Press, 
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Gravelot’s frontispiece for volume I of Pierre 
Simon Fournier's MANUEL TYPOGRAPHIQUE, 
1764, one of the type specimen books prevt- 
ously given to the Library of Congress by Mr. 
Rosenwald. A reproduction of the original 
drawing for the engraving, also in the Rosen- 
wald Collection, appears in the April 1965 
issue of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 
LIRBARY OF CONGRESS. 


serves to recall Mr. Rosenwald’s active 
association with the William Blake Trust, 
and his cooperation in lending illuminated 
books by Blake, given by him to the Li- 
brary, for superb reproduction by all the 
resources of modern techniques. One 
occasionally encounters in the collection a 


volume of prints, pure and simple, with- 


out text, such as Vernet’s Cris de Paris of 
1820, or a work whose importance is 
chiefly technical or historical, such as the 
lithographic incunabula, Dziembrowski’s 
Erste im Konigreich Sachsen erschienene 
Steindrucke of 1806, or Strixner’s litho- 
graphic version of Diirer’s drawings for 
Maximilian’s prayerbook of 1808. In an 
entirely different area and medium—in 
fact among the few examples of oriental 
art in the collection—are three sets of 
Japanese woodcuts, a sketchbook by Masa- 
yoshi (1795), Hokusai’s Yehon Shokuntn 
Kagami (Mirror of Artisans) of 1803, and 
15 volumes of Hokusai’s famous Mangwa. 

In that delightful genre, the 17th- 
century fete book, one finds a few charm- 
ing examples in the current gift. Worthy 
of special mention are Callot’s etchings for 
Combat a la barriére of 1621; the etchings 
of the performance of the Judgement of 
Paris at a marriage festival in Florence in 
1608 by Giulio Parigi, Callot’s teacher; 
and Il Mondo Festeggiante of 1661, Della 
Bella’s ballet in the gardens of the Pitti 
Palace. 

The French 18th century is one of the 
great periods for illustrated books, and it 
is handsomely represented in the first 
Rosenwald gift. To the previous holdings 
he has now added a veritable jewel, a 
livret: Description des tableaux du Palais 
Royale (1727), embellished with eight tiny 
original drawings by that rare genius, 
Gabriel de Saint-Aubin. There is an- 
other jewel, the very rare and beautiful 
octavo volume, containing four etchings, 
each in two versions, the first and the fin- 
ished states, also by Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin: Bossu’s Nouveaux voyages aux 
Indes Occidentals (1768). To increase 
the store of Gravelot drawings already in 
hand, the first French edition of Tom 
Jones has been added, with four of the 
original drawings for the engraved illus- 
trations bound in. Noteworthy also is the 
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ambitious historical and pictorial survey 
in four huge volumes, Tableaux historiques 
de la révolution frangaise (1798-1802). 
The French certainly documented their 
revolution handsomely. 

A beginning toward a collection of 
French woodcut books of the romantic 
period has been made with the acquisition 
of a group of about 10, most of them in 
special printings sur chine and in contem- 
porary bindings. Among the illustrations 
may be cited Grandville’s Scénes de la vie 
privée et publique des animaux (1842), 
Gigoux’s Gil Blas, Tony Johannot’s Le Di- 
able boiteux (1840) and Ocuvres de 
Moliére (1836), E. Lami’s Le Petit Jehain 

1830), and those two masterpieces, Paul 
et Virginie (1838) and Doré’s Contes dro- 
latiques (1861). 

Mr. Rosenwald had already given to the 
Library his extensive collection of Kelm- 
scott Press books, complete in editions on 
paper, and substantially complete in those 
on vellum. A few minor pieces, including 
a scrapbook of trial proofs on vellum, have 
been added to round out the collection. 
He had also presented previously a few 
books from celebrated presses, or examples 
of beautiful typography without illustra- 
tion, such as the Doves Press Bible or Bruce 
Rogers’ Lectern Bible. To these he now 
has added specimens of the Ashendene, 
Golden Cockerel, Grabhorn, Nash, and 
Gehenna presses. He has turned over to 
the Library his substantially complete col- 
lection of the works and other memorabilia 
of Sir Winston Churchill. His justification 
for concentrating on Sir Winston was two- 
fold: during his long life Churchill had 
participated in more major decisions than 
any other statesman, and he was a distin- 
guished literary stylist. T. E. Lawrence is 
also well represented in the collection, in- 
cluding an original subscriber’s edition of 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Mr. Rosen- 
wald at one time had acquired a group 





of first editions of key works by such au- 
thors as Edward Bellamy, Mark Twain, 
Richard Henry Dana, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard 
Kipling, James Stephens, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Stephen Crane, and others, which are 
now in the Library. 

It is unusual for a collector of 15th- or 
16th-century works to have any concern 
with 20th-century illustrated books. I re- 
member, for example, that J. C. McGuire, 
whose important collection of early wood- 
cuts is now in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, resolutely refused even to 
look at any print later than 1500. Ina 
sense, 20th-century books are different from 
the earlier ones. Formerly, woodcuts or 
engravings embellished the text and were 
more or less subordinate to it. Nowadays, 
one might hazard the generalization that 
the “embellishments” are quite equal, if 
not superior, in importance to the letter- 
press. The artist no longer illustrates a 
literary work: he uses it as a springboard 
to create a parallel series of compositions 
executed in the style for which he has be- 
come famous. I am not implying that the 
old approach is necessarily better than 
the new; I am merely pointing out that 
they are different. To a great extent, the 
newer works are larger and more sumptu- 
ously presented; they are showpieces and 
not reading texts. 

The impulse—and triumphant achieve- 
ment—for the new style of illustration, or 
shall we say, collaboration between picture 
and text, came from the artists of the 
School of Paris. The movement was initi- 
ated largely through the enterprise of Vol- 
lard and Kahnweiler in commissioning pub- 
lications. They deserve great credit for 
their part in starting the renaissance of 
bookmaking in the 20th century. Of 
course it also happened that the giants of 
the modern movement were at hand to be 
sparked into creation, and likewise that 
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Opposite: One of the four original Gravelot drawings for the engraved illustrations of the first 


French edition of TOM JONES. 


(Rosenwald Collection) 
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there was a body of expert craftsmen and 
a technical tradition in Paris to carry out 
the details to a handsome and impressive 
conclusion. 

It all began, as far as the 20th century 
is concerned, with Voliard’s publication of 
Verlaine’s Parallélement in 1900 (one of 
the very rare copies extant before the name 
of the Imprimerie Nationale was sup- 
pressed), and Amyot’s translation of Les 
Pastorales; ou Daphnis et Chloé (1902), 
in both of which the lithographs by Pierre 
Bonnard are in perfect fusion with the text. 
The two books were in Mr. Rosenwald’s 
first gift. Bonnard may have been inspired 
by Toulouse-Lautrec’s integral treatment 
of letterpress with marginal lithographic 
sketches in Gustave Geoffroy’s Yvette Guil- 
bert (1894), also in the first gift. This 
relatively unpretentious but very personal 
and intimate approach did not, however, 
prove to be the decisive mode of the 20th 
century, although it does turn up later, for 
instance, in André Girard’s treatment of 
handlettering and marginal decoration in 
color serigraphs for Heraclite d’Ephése of 
1949. The dominant trend was toward 
ostentatious and grandiose presentation, 
the prototype of which can be seen in 
Manet’s big lithographs for Mallarmé’s 
translation of Poe’s Le Corbeau in 1875: 
to this, which was in the first gift, have 
now been added Manet’s rare etchings for 
Le Fleuve. At any rate, the spectacular 
fashion has burgeoned with the participa- 
tion of all the great figures of the School of 
Paris—Toulouse-Lautrec, Bonnard, Vuil- 
lard, Derain, Picasso, Braque, Dufy, Gris, 
Matisse, Léger, Rouault, Jacques Villon, 
Segonzac, Vlaminck, Gromaire, Maillol, 
Chagall, Arp, Miré, Ernst, Le Corbusier, 
and Richier. All of these and many more 
are represented in from one to ten examples 
in the two Rosenwald gifts. 

With reference to books Picasso illus- 
trated, for example, Mr. Rosenwald has 
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added the much sought-for Tauromaquia 
of Pepe-Illo, Adrian de Monluc’s La 
Maigre of 1952, André Salmon’s Les 
Saltimbanques of 1905, Max Jacob’s 
Chroniques des temps héroiques, Sabartés’ 
Dans latelier de Picasso, Scheler’s Sillage 
Intangible, and Iliazd’s Afat ou sotxante- 
seize sonnets, (the last in a resplendent 
binding by Paul Bonet) to the three mas- 
terpieces already given, namely Balzac’s 
Le Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu, Ovid’s Les 
Metamorphoses, and Buffon’s Natural 
History. 

The big set of Rouault’s Miserere joins 
four other works which he illustrated: 
Réincarnations du Pére Ubu, Passion, 
Cirque de Vétoile filante, and Souvenirs 
intimes; the French edition of Vergil’s 
Eclogues with an extra set of Maillol’s 
woodcuts (states and trials) joins the Ger- 
man edition and Ovid’s L’Art d’aimer with 
lithographs by Maillol. Jacques Villon’s 
color lithographs for Les Bucoliques d: 
Virgile have been added to his etchings for 
Racine’s Cantique spirituel. Works illus- 
trated by Derain have been strengthened 
by the addition of Max Jacob’s Oeuvres 
burlesques of 1912, the La Fontaine of 
1950, and the Satyricon of 1951. 

New artists have been added to the 
roster: Miré with Eluard’s A toute épreuve 
(including two of the original woodblocks ) 
and René Char’s Nous avons and others; 
Braque with Tirer a larc, St. Jean Perse’s 
L’Ordre des otseaux, and Ribemont Des- 
saignes’ La Nuit la faim. It is curious that 
Poémes de Charles d’Orléans is the first 
and, so far, only example of Matisse’s book 
work in the collection. 

Single works worthy of mention include 
H. J. Laroche’s charming book Cuztsine 
(1935), with lithographs by Vuillard and 
Segonzac; two versions of the maxims of 
Brillat-Savarin, one with etchings by Dufy 
and one with mezzotints by Avati; Pro- 


méthée with lithographs by Henry Moore; 
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Le Corbusier’s Poéme de langle droit 


1955); and Poésie des mots inconnus 

1949), a volume with prints by 25 famous 
artists commemorating the 30th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Dada. The collection 
of Expressionist work is rather meagre, but 
a beginning has been made in the present 
cift with a key work, Kandinsky’s Kldnge, a 
work by Barlach, Der Findling, and four 
books with wood engravings by Josef 
Weisz. A few illustrated works by Ameri- 
can artists are also included in the recent 
addition, such as Baskin, Biddle, Frasconi, 
Savelli, Stein, Van Vliet, and Terry Haass, 
who is often classified as American. 

In a collection such as this one can 
sometimes find the same work illustrated 
by different artists. It is fascinating, for 
instance, to compare the approach of four 
different artists—Toulouse-Lautrec, Bon- 
nard, Erni, and Stein—to Renard’s Histoire 
naturelle; of Picasso and Erni to Buffon; 
of La Fresnaye and Richier to Rimbaud; of 
Dufy and Avati to Brillat-Savarin; or of 
Maillol and Villon to Vergil. Likewise, it 
is instructive to contrast Philippe d’Orléans 
of 1718 with Bonnard in 1902 in Daphnis 
and Chloé; Ovid’s Les Métamorphoses as 
depicted by Picasso today and by Boucher, 
Eisen, Gravelot, Le Prince, and others in 
the edition of 1767-71; or to trace the ico- 
nography of La Fontaine’s Fables and 
Contes from Chauveau (1668) to Oudry 

1755—59, to Eisen (the Fermiers Généraux 
edition of 1762), to Duvivier (1784), to 
Fragonard (1795), then to Moreau le 
jeune (1814), Carle and Horace Vernet 

1818-20), and finally to Derain (1950). 

Chagall’s superb set of etchings for the 
Fables could be added to the list, although 
it is not in the Rosenwald Collection). 


770—408 O—65—__4 


Mr. Rosenwald’s books are usually pre- 
served in attractive and sturdy slipcases. 
The books themselves are in appropriate 
and often contemporary bindings. But he 
does not collect fancy bindings for their 
own sake. He occasionally has acquired 
books which happen to have “name” bind- 
ings such as Grolier, Farnese, Padeloup, 
Derdme. In fact, in the present gift there 
is a Deréme binding containing volumes 
I and II of the Choix de chansons of Ben- 
jamin de La Borde. Among the 20th- 
century books there are some that appear 
as issued, unbound; but there are a few 
which are adorned with elaborate and 
showy bindings appealing to a modern lux- 
urious taste. It must be said that such 
fancy bindings by Bonet, Legrain, Martin, 
Creuzevault, and others, appear on books of 
secondary artistic importance, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Iliazd sonnets illus- 
trated by Picasso. 

In summing up Mr. Rosenwald’s 
achievements as a collector and public 
benefactor, one is impressed by the breadth 
of his intellectual interests; and one is grati- 
fied that his curiosity and acquisitive in- 
stincts have impelled him to cast so wide a 
net over the culture of the Western World. 
That all these precious landmarks now be- 
long to the American people is truly a 


cause for rejoicing. 


Carl Zigrosser is curator emeritus of prints 
and drawings of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, vice president and founding member of the 
Print Council of America, and a trustee of the 
Guggenheim Museum of New York. He is the 
author of The Book of Fine Prints, The Artist in 
America, Kaethe Kollwitz, Ars Medica, and The 
Ex pressionists and the editor of and a contributor 
to Prints: Thirteen Essays on the Art of the 
Print. 
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Border from the front cover of MATICA SRPSKA, 1826—1926 (Novi Sad, 1927), a collection 
of articles on the activities of the organization during its first hundred years. 
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Rare Books 


FREDERICK R. GorF 
Chief, Rare Book Division 


HEN A DIVISION—especially one 

devoted to rare books—receives 

such a wealth of acquisitions in 
one year that it can divide its report into 
two parts, it has indeed come upon good 
days. A descriptive essay on the books in 
Lessing J. Rosenwald’s most recent gift to 
the Library of Congress appears earlier in 
this issue. This portion of the report will 
be devoted to additions to the other collec- 


tions in the Rare Book Division. 


Alfred Whital Stern Collection of 


Lincolniana 


Among a number of noteworthy addi- 
tions to the Stern Collection is a letter of 
primary importance. This is an autograph 
letter written by Mary Todd Lincoln on 
“Sept. 31st,” 1862, and addressed to Daniel 


Edgar Sickles, then brigadier general in the 
Union Army. Another of her letters, writ- 
ten after the President’s death, is also in 
the collection. The new addition consists 
of three pages with a postscript on the 
fourth and is an invitation to the general 
to pay a call at the summer White House 
It is neatly—not beautifully—penned. 
More important, it is not at all perfunctory 
but convincingly friendly and extremely 
well-expressed. Her best sentences allude 
to the threat to the Capital posed by Con- 
federate forces nearby. “When we are 
within hearing, as we on this elevation, 
have been, for the last two or three days, 
of the roaring cannon, we can but pause 
& think. Yet, as to Washington, yield- 
ing to the Rebels, a just Heaven, would 
prevent that!” After extending her invita- 
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“Mr. L. 


cite his mind, with fears for the Army, that 


tion she adds, has so much to ex. 
I am quite considerate in expressing my 
doubts & fears to him, concerning passing 
events.” 

The small monogramed letter and its 
envelope, inscribed by Mrs. Lincoln, are 
both in mourning borders in respect to the 
death of the 


Willie, in February of 


Lincolns’ 12-year-old son, 
1862. One can 
hardly fail, thinking of Mrs. Lincoln’s trib- 
ulations at this period, to be favorably im- 
pressed by the admirable qualities that she 
displays in this fine letter. 

An interesting political relic is the large 
cloth banner, measuring 34 by 46 inches, 
of the South New Market (N.H.) 
and Johnson Club. Obviously this was in 
use at the time of the 1864 campaign. The 
name of Johnson has been inserted in such 


Lincoln 


a way as to suggest that the banner had 


Mary Todd Lincoln’s letter to General Sickles 
Envelope is shown on preceding page. (AI- 
fred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana 
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also been used in the 1860 campaign when 


Lincoln’s running mate was Hannibal 
Hamlin. This is further corroborated by 
the use of a portrait of a beardless Lincoln. 
Another item documenting this earlier 
campaign is the text of the letter from the 
Republican Executive Congressional Com- 
mittee soliciting the help of campaign 
workers and making available printed 
copies of speeches of the candidates. Ac- 
companying this letter, reproduced through 
lithography (?) and signed by Preston 
King and the committee, is a broadside 
listing the speeches which could be pur- 
chased at 50 cents per hundred for those of 
8 pages and $1 per hundred for those 
occupying 16 pages. Only three of the 
pamphlets related directly to Lincoln. The 
8-page pamphlets included his speech, 
“The Demands of the South—The Repub- 
lican Party Vindicated,” available also in 
a German translation, and E. B. Wash- 
burne’s “Abraham Lincoln, His Personal 
History and Public Record.” 

Two different printings of Lincoln’s sec- 
ond inaugural address delivered on March 
4, 1865, are among the year’s accessions. 
One, attractively reproduced in blue ink, is 
without imprint but appears to be contem- 
poraneous; the other, a decorative print- 
ing in red and black within ornamental bor- 
ders, bears the Philadelphia imprint of 
Bryson & Son. An even rarer broadside is 
the “Proclamation By the Mayor of the 
City of Liberty,” dated April 17, 1865. 
This ordered all business houses closed on 
that day and draped in mourning. 

The earliest piece of Lincolniana is an 
extra of the State Register, Monday, Au- 
gust 22, 1842. Textually this relates to the 
State Bank of Illinois and the refusal of 
Governor Carlin and the State auditor, 
James Shields, to honor bills issued by this 
bank in payment of revenues due to the 
State. Lincoln must have seen a copy of 
this extra for it provoked the “Rebecca 


Letter’, which he composed and which was 
published in the Sangamo Journal on Sep- 
tember 2, 1842 (see The Collected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln, 1953, vol. 1, p. 291). 
Mr. Shields took such violent exception to 
the ridicule he received from Lincoln’s pen 
that the incident almost led to a duel. 

A number of later issues pertinent to Lin- 
coln and his assassination have also been 
added to the Stern Collection’s growing 
newspaper files. Among those are The 
Kenosha Telegraph and Tribune, Kenosha, 
Wis., May 24, 1860, detailing the presiden- 
tial nomination of Lincoln by the National 
Republican Convention; the Utica Evening 
Telegraph, December 10, 1864, which con- 
tains an account by an English journalist, 
Mr. Sala, of his interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln at the White House;' the 
Utica Morning Herald and Daily Gazette, 
May 22, 1865; The Weekly Herald, New 
York, April 22, 1865; and 11 issues of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 15-27, 
1865. 


Pennell Cookbook Collection 


Last February the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division transferred to the Rare 
Book Division the gastronomic library of 
294 titles assembled by the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell and presented to the 
Library a generation ago. Now cataloged 
through temporary typewritten cards, this 
collection for the first time may be con- 
sulted under proper conditions of service. 
Mrs. Pennell is well known for her splen- 
didly printed bibliography, My Cookery 
Books (1903), which describes a number 
of rarities that she had secured for her 
collection. Unhappily many of these were 
lost at sea, but a number of important early 
editions are still available. The earliest 
is the 1503 Venetian edition of Bartholo- 
maeus Platina’s De honesta voluptate, re- 
garded in its first edition of 1475 as the 
first cookery book to be printed. The Li- 
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brary of Congress, incidentally, possesses 
five 15th-century editions, including one in 
Italian, and what is the most likely the 
first, the dated Venetian edition of 1475. 
Mrs. Pennell’s collection also contained a 
number of interesting English editions of 
the 17th century, notably Sir Hugh Plat’s 
Delightes for Ladies (London, 1632), with, 
unhappily, a damaged titlepage; Hannah 
Wolley’s A Supplement to the Queen-Like 
Closet (London, 1674), otherwise known 
only through a copy in London; the fourth 
edition of The Accomplisht Cook, ap- 
proved by Robert Gay (London, 1678) ; 
Giles Rose’s A Pe rfect School of Instruc- 
tion for the Officers of the Mouth (London, 
1682); A Queen’s Delight or the Art of 
Preserving, Conserving and Candying 
London, 1683) ; and what is most interest- 
ing of all, an inscribed copy of John Eve- 
lyn’s famous Acetaria; a Discourse of Sal- 
lets (London, 1699). This copy was pre- 
sented to Sir Christopher Wren and is 
signed by the familiar intertwined initials 
of J. E. At the end there are some manu- 
script annotations by the author. For- 
merly, this copy was owned by a well-known 
American collector, Herschel V. Jones; 
there is a manus ript note that it was ac- 
quired at the famous Heber sale more than 
a century ago. 


Other Acquisitions 


Six years ago—in the Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions for May 1959 
this annual report on rare book acquisi- 
tions mentioned the addition of the 1604 
Naples edition of Domenico Fontana’s 
Della transportatione dell’ obelisco Vati- 
cano. Last year the Library was fortu- 
nate to secure a splendid copy in its origi- 
nal binding of the first edition, dated 1590, 
of this account of one of the great engi- 
neering achievements of the century—the 


lowering, transporting, and re-erection of 
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the obelisk in St. Peter’s Square in Rome. 


The plates which depict this operation are 
finely engraved by Natali Bonifazio after 
Fontana’s original designs; they also con- 
tribute important examples in the develop- 
ment of architectural drawing. 

For several years the Library endeav- 
ored to secure a copy of As We Remembe 
Joe, a collection of tributes to Lt. Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr., edited by his brother the 
late President Kennedy and _ privately 
printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1945. The Library’s 
quest ended happily through the kind 
offices of Mrs. Olga Mikhalevsky, the Sec- 
retary to the Librarian of Congress. 
While visiting her son, Comdr. Nickolas 
Mikhalevsky of the U.S. Navy, then com- 
manding officer of the U.S.S. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, ]r., she mentioned the Library’s 
interest in the slight volume for which her 
son’s ship had been named. Comdr. Mi- 
khalevsky recalled the presence of a copy 
in the ship’s library, and after securing 
official permission, he arranged to have 
this very copy presented to the Library of 
Congress. The volume which is now 
located in the Rare Book Division carries 
this typed message of transmittal on its 
flyleaf: 

For eighteen years this book, a gift of its 
editor, sailed the seas on board the United 
States Ship Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. (DD 
850), in the service of its country. When 
it became known that this book was not 
obtainable elsewhere, it was donated to the 
Library of Congress by the officers and men 
of the ship so that all Americans may have 
access to it and learn more about the 


American patriot for whom the ship was 
named. 


Some further facts concerning this book 
have recently been elicited from its pub- 
lisher by Arthur Price of New York City. 
There was only one printing of the book 
and one binding during May of 1945. 
The first mailing went to 202 individuals, 
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and as late as October 1950 there were 
still 75 copies undistributed in President 
Kennedy’s custody. From further evi- 
dence it now appears that 500 copies con- 
stituted the edition. 

Warren W. Ferris of Los Altos, Calif., 
the Library’s honorary consultant in typog- 
raphy and design, has recently presented a 
number of outstanding examples of his 
work as a calligrapher. These include a 
copy of the first page of the text of the 
Constitution of the State of Alaska and 
the first page of the Alaskan Memorial to 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States. Mr. Ferris was commis- 
sioned by the Governor of Alaska to exe- 
cute both of these documents in his finest 
calligraphic style. Other works are a set 
of altar cards which were done on behalf 
of the Archbishop of San Francisco, the 
text of the beginning of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, and a magnificent pres- 
entation of the Lord’s Prayer. The last 
is embellished with a striking illuminated 
initial P, highlighted with burnished gold. 
To this group has been added Mr. Ferris’ 
correspondence during recent years with 
the Chief of the Rare Book Division. 
These were executed in a variety of hands 
and provide further examples of Mr. Fer- 
ris’ remarkable accomplishments as one of 
America’s leading calligraphers. 

Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eliot O'Hara of Washington, the Division 
has recently received a number of inter- 
esting association copies of books formerly 
in the possession of Herbert Putnam, the 
seventh Librarian of Congress. Mrs. 
O’Hara is the daughter of the late Dr. 
Putnam. 

Among these gifts are an inscribed copy 
of President Calvin Coolidge’s Have Faith 
in Massachusetts (Boston & New York, 
(1919,); the two-volume set of George 
Haven Putnam’s Books and Their Makers 
During the Middle Ages (New York and 


London, 1896), inscribed “Herbert Put- 
nam with the love of the Author. Apr. 2, 
1896”; Washington Irving’s The Angler, 
privately printed for Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach in 1931 and inscribed by him to Dr. 
Putnam; Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Mac- 
beth (Boston & New York, 1931), edited 
by Joseph Quincy Adams, at that time pro- 
fessor of English at Cornell University but 
later the Librarian of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington; Audrey 
Wurdemann’s Testament of Love (New 
York and London, 1938), inscribed with 
“admiration and esteem” on October 10, 
1938; a series of three of the Christmas 
booklets issued by J. Christian Bay, Li- 
brarian of the John Crerar Library in Chi- 
cago and an old friend of Dr. Putnam, as 
well as a copy of Leigh Hunt’s A Jar of 
Honey, presumably presented by Dr. Bay 
to Dr. Putnam on September 21, 1945; and 
a copy of Law and Politics, Occasional 
Papers of Felix Frankfurter 1913-1938, 
edited by Archibald MacLeish and in- 
scribed by him, “For Herbert with .. . 
profound admiration and (permit it) 
affection” on October 5, 1939. 

An oil portrait of Peter Force has re- 
cently been hung on the south wall of the 
reading room of the Rare Book Division. 
This is an appropriate place for it since 
much of his distinguished collection of 
Americana, purchased for the Library of 
Congress at the price of $100,000 by special 
act of Congress in 1867, is housed today 
in the stacks of the division. The picture 
was painted in 1857 by John Mix Stanley 
(1814-72), famous for his portraits of 
American Indians. One hundred and fifty 
of these were deposited in the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1852; all but five were de- 
stroyed by fire in 1865, representing an 
irreparable loss to students of history and 
ethnology. 

Charles Hunter of New Orleans, a great- 
grandson of Peter Force, presented the 
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Portrait of Peter Force. 








portrait to the Library in 1961, but an- 
nouncement of the gift was postponed until 
the painting could be repaired and re- 
stored. This was recently undertaken by 
Russell Quandt of Washington. 

Since so much of the Library’s strength 
in the field of Americana stems from the 
collection assembled by Peter Force, it 
seems likely that he would approve of the 
present location of his portrait over the 


door to the south stacks, where he oversees 


the use that is made each day of not only 
the materials he assembled more than a 
century ago, but the thousands of other 
volumes that have joined together to make 
this one of the great research collections 


available to scholars everywhere. 
Footnote 
‘An enlarged and differing version of this in- 


terview was printed in George A. Sala’s The 
Midst of War (London, 1865), vol. 2, p. 145. 
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Maps 


WALTER W. Ristow 
Assistant Chief, Map Division 


Assisted by CATHERINE I. BAHN 


ECAUSE THE REPORT on acquisitions 
by the Map Division is appearing in 
an earlier Quarterly Journal than 
heretofore, it covers only 8 months, from 
May | to December 31, 1964. A statis- 
tical tabulation of materials added to the 
collections follows. To facilitate compar- 
ison with previous years, projected 12- 
month figures are shown in italics below 


the 8-month figures. 


Source Maps Atlases 
Transfer _ _ ee 42 
34, 600 63 

International exchange ao 10,276 105 
15,417 137 

Government source_________ 7, 429 42 
11,143 63 

Purchase ___- - 4,195 282 
6, 293 423 

On ee 176 
3, 644 264 

eee nied 411 23 
617 35 

Domestic exchange_________ 24 11 
36 16 

eee ee 54, 146 681 


71,750 1,022 


The projected 12-month total for maps 
is slightly below the 75,254 reported last 
year, but the projected figure for atlases 
represents a moderate increase over the 943 
last year. Exclusive of transfers, which 
consist of noncurrent materials, 24,766 
maps and 639 atlases were acquired in the 
8 months. They represent a major per- 
centage of the world’s cartographic output 
that is not subject to security restrictions. 
The monthly average accessions of current 
materials—3,100 maps and 80 atlases—are 
above the median figures for the past 15 
years. 

Transfer 


The 29,380 maps and 42 atlases recorded 
in this category include only transfer items 
that were added to the cartographic col- 
lections. Transfers actually received dur- 
ing the 8-month period totaled more than 


46,000 items, and several thousand addi- 


tional pieces were rejected by Map Division 
personnel after examination on the prem- 


ises of donor agencies. Approximately 55 
percent of the transfers retained for the 
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collections were derived from this year’s 
receipts. The balance, some 14,000 items, 
came from the unprocessed, and partially 
processed, transfer backlogs. Some 76,000 
items from this year’s receipts and from the 
backlog were consigned to the duplicate 
files. 

Cooperative participants in the Map Di- 
vision’s 1964 Special Project selected ap- 
proximately 39,000 maps and 450 atlases 
for transmittal, on duplicate exchange, to 
eight sponsoring colleges and universities. 
Duplicate stocks were further reduced by 
18,000 items that were pulped or burned. 
Included in the latter group were ma- 
terials with security restrictions and dupli- 
cates that had been repeatedly rejected in 
the selection process. 

Transfers come principally from the car- 
tographic collections of other Federal agen- 
cies. They comprise noncurrent maps and 
atlases that are surplus to the needs of these 
organizations. Transfers constitute a rich 
source for retrospective publications, and 
they fill many gaps in the Map Division’s 
map and atlas collections. As in previous 
years, the largest contributor in this cate- 
gory was the Army Map Service Library. 
Significant groups of transfers were also 
received from the Naval Oceanographic 
Office, the Office of the Chief of Military 
History, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


International Exchange 


International exchange is the leading 
source for current cartographic accessions 
and accounted for more than 40 percent 
of map receipts (exclusive of transfers). 
Only 16 percent of currently published at- 
las acquisitions came from this source, how- 
ever. Although maps were received from 
some 120 countries, 60 percent of interna- 
tional exchange receipts came from 9 
countries. Canada was the major con- 


tributor, as it has been for several years, 


and alone accounted for almost one-fourth 
of the total. Europe continues to be a pri- 
mary source for cartographic publications, 
with 40 percent of the receipts from this 
region. France, Great Britain, Finland, 
Italy, and Germany were the most prolific 
producers. 

Although there is increasing cartographic 
activity in Latin America and Africa, pro- 
duction is still relatively low in both re- 
gions, each accounting for only 9 percent 
of total accessions (exclusive of transfers). 
Receipts from Asia continue low, primarily 
because of security restrictions in several 
of the more populous countries. Japan 
supplied a quarter of the accessions from 
Asian countries. 


Government Source 


Two-thirds of the receipts under this 
heading came from Federal agencies, which 
are required by law to deposit cartographic 
productions that are not security classified. 
The accelerated domestic topographic 
mapping program is reflected in the more 
than 2,000 maps received from the U.S. 
Geological Survey. This represents al- 
most 29 percent of government source re- 
ceipts and places the Geological Survey first 
among Federal map depositors. The 
Army Map Service, formerly the leading 
government source, dropped to second posi- 
tion, contributing approximately 24 per- 
cent of the total. Among some 20 other 
Federal map producers, noteworthy depos- 
its were received from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Naval Oceanographic Of- 
fice, and the Department of State. 

State, county, and municipal agencies in 
every State contributed to the total of 2,500 
maps acquired from non-Federal agencies. 
Most numerous by type were plans of 
United States cities received under the co- 
operative Library of Congress-Army Map 
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Service solicitation program. Procurement 


letters directed to all State geologists 
brought in a number of recently published 
geology, mineral, and resource maps. Sev- 
eral economic and resource atlases of indi- 
vidual States were also received. 


Purchase 


Most of the materials under this head- 
ing were acquired from foreign countries 
almost exclusively through the efforts of 
geographic attachés operating under the 
direction of the Department of State’s Co- 
ordinator for Maps. Significant receipts 
from West Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan reflect the importance 
of commercial map and atlas publishing 
in those countries. In some of the newer 
or less economically advanced countries, 
for example, Ghana, Vietnam, Korea, 
India, and Nyasaland, official maps must 
be acquired by purchase rather than on 
exchange because the governments wish 
to add to their foreign exchange credits. 
Forty-four percent of the newly published 
atlases (exclusive of transfers), but only 
14 percent of the new maps, were pur- 
chased. This reflects the importance of 


commercial publishers in atlas production. 


Copyright 


Copyright accessions show a noteworthy 
increase over the comparable figures for 
the previous year. The number of atlases 
acquired via this source in the 8 months 
covered by this report equals the total for 
the previous 12 months. Maps received 
in the same period are only slightly fewer 
in number than were acquired by copy- 
right for the year May 1, 1963, to April 30, 
1964. General and regional atlases, by 
U.S. commercial publishers, school wall 
maps, globes, plans of cities, and road 
maps comprise the bulk of the carto- 


graphic copyright deposits. The New 
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York World’s Fair of 1964 inspired the 
publication of a number of plans of the 
fair grounds, as well as numerous street 
maps and guides to New York City. 

The growing number of privately 
owned small boats has expanded produc- 
tion of cruising charts and guides. The 
guides, distributed free by marketers of 
petroleum products, are prepared by the 
producers of oil company road maps, Gen- 
eral Drafting Company, H. M. Gousha 
Company, and Rand McNally and 


Company. 
Gift 


Receipts from this source were consid- 
erably fewer in number than for the pre- 
vious year. This is largely because the 
major solicitation projects were directed to- 
ward official producers, and the returns 
are recorded under Government Source. 

An especially noteworthy gift, a copy of 
Nicholas Sanson’s Atlas Nouveau (Paris, 
1962), was presented by Maj. Gen. How- 
ard C. Davidson of Washington, D.C. 
This large folio volume includes more than 
70 double-page maps, 23 single-page maps, 
and a number of small city plans. 

Sir Dudley Colles and his daughter, 
Mrs. Jane Hyde-Thomson, of London, 
presented a broadside setting forth ‘“Pro- 
posals for publishing by Subscription, an 
Accurate Plan of the City and Suburbs of 
Limerick,’ by Christopher Colles. Pub- 
lished at Limerick on August 7, 1769, the 
broadside describes the proposed plan of 
Limerick, which was “taken from an ac- 
tual Survey thereof made for the Right 
Hon. Earl Percy.” The proposal sheet is 
signed “Chris. Colles.” Sir Dudley and 
Mrs. Hyde-Thomson are collateral de- 
scendants of Christopher Colles, who emi- 
grated to America shortly before the Rev- 
olution. In 1789 he published A Survey 
of the Roads of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the earliest American road map. 
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The Library’s Hotchkiss Collection of 
Confederate Civil War maps was enriched 
by an original manuscript map of Greene 
County, Va. The map was among a num- 
ber loaned by Jedediah Hotchkiss to the 
U.S. Geological Survey in the 1880's. The 
Greene County map was inadvertently re- 
tained in the Survey’s files when the re- 
mainder of the maps were returned to 
Major Hotchkiss. It was recently identi- 
fied by a Survey librarian and presented to 
the Library to be incorporated in the 
Hotchkiss Collection. 

A three-dimensional relief model of the 
Copernicus Crater and adjacent areas of 
the moon was presented by Aero Service 
Corporation of Philadelphia. The 4- by 
4.foot model, at the scale of 1: 250,000, 
represents approximately 35,700 square 
miles of the moon’s surface. The model is 
a copy of one prepared on contract by 
Aero Service for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency. It is not available for 


general distribution or sale. 


Domestic Exchange 


Quantitatively, maps and atlases ac- 
quired through exchanges with libraries 
and educational institutions in the United 
States are few in number. Domestic ex- 
changes, however, constitute a promising 
source for acquiring certain types of car- 
tographic materials. Graduate depart- 
ments of geography, for example, can offer 
on exchange photoreproductions of maps 
prepared as illustrations for theses and dis- 
sertations. In the collections of many 
libraries and historical societies are inter- 
esting and historically significant manu- 
script maps. The map collections of the 
Library of Congress have been enhanced 
by photocopies of a few of them. This 
exchange source has, however, been only 
superficially and casually explored. 


Because of the many sources from which 


the Library receives acquisitions and the 
recognized numerical dominance of its 
cartographic holdings (almost 2,800,000 
maps and approximately 25,000 atlases) , 
it is sometimes assumed that there are no 
significant gaps in the map and atlas col- 
lections. Duplicates in these categories are 
therefore rarely offered to the Library of 
Congress by sister institutions. The Map 
Division’s domestic exchanges have been 
predominantly outward bound. During 
the past two decades more than | million 
cartographic duplicates have been dis- 
tributed to libraries and educational in- 
stitutions in the United States. The bulk 
of this material has gone to cooperative 
participants in the Map Division’s Special 
Project, which has now been in operation 
for 14 consecutive summers. In the same 
period domestic exchanges have brought 
to the Library fewer than 4,500 maps and 
100 atlases. 

Although a significant numerical in- 
crease in domestic exchange receipts can- 
not be anticipated, this is one of the most 
promising potential sources for filling gaps 
in certain categories of retrospective mate- 
rials. Nineteenth century atlases of United 
States counties comprise one such group. 

County atlas publishing was particularly 
significant during the quarter century im- 
mediately following the Civil War. Prin- 
cipal areas covered were New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, and the Middle 
West, but some of the more prosperous 
counties in several of the States south of the 
Ohio River, in the Great Plains, and in the 
Far West were also mapped in this period. 

Many county atlases were produced and 
published, on a subscription basis, by 
itinerant surveyor-salesmen. Lithography 
and printing, however, were done in such 
urban centers as Philadelphia, New York, 
and Chicago. Editions were small, ranging 
from 1,200 to 2,500 copies per atlas, and 
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not all were registered for copyright. As 
compilation, sales, and production prac- 
tices and techniques were quite standard- 
ized in spite of the large number of compil- 
ers and publishers, the county atlases are 
similar in content and format. 

The first contact was made by the pub- 
lisher or producer, who established head- 
quarters in the county seat. Armed with 
samples of previously published atlases of 
other counties, he would visit the editor of 
the local newspaper and other prominent 
citizens of the town. Once the endorse- 
ment or patronage of such civic leaders was 
obtained, the publisher would send _ his 
canvassers throughout the county to get 
subscriptions for the atlas. In some in- 
stances, the canvassers also made the “sur- 
veys,” using the official U.S. Land Office 
plats asa base. Road mileages were meas- 
ured with the aid of an odometer, which 
was usually attached to a carriage or wheel- 
barrow. Details were sketched in and 
names of farm residents and landowners 
verified by personal interviews. The can- 
vasser also frequently secured the farmer’s 
signature on the purchase contract at this 
stage. 

When the surveyor had completed his 
work, artists would call on subscribers and, 
with strong appeals to personal vanity, 
impress upon the farmer the prestige value 
of having a portrait of himself and his wife, 
or a sketch of his farm, buildings, or live- 
stock in the forthcoming atlas. All this for 
an additional payment, of course. Farmers 
in the North were prosperous in the first 
decade after the Civil War and the atlas 
canvassers and publishers had little diffi- 
culty filling their subscription quotas or se- 
curing commissions for illustrations. Sub- 
scribers were generally pleased with the 
atlas when it was delivered, usually within 
12 months after the surveys were made. 

County atlases were about 16 by 14 
inches in size, and of from 50 to 200 pages. 
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They normally included a map of the 
State, cadastral plats of each township, 
on which farm ownership and acreages 
were shown, and plans of towns and vil- 
lages. A fairly common feature was a list 
of patrons or subscribers to the atlas, and 
often there was a descriptive and histori- 
cal sketch of the county. In general, 
atlases published before 1870, particu- 
larly for counties in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, had few or no illus- 
trations. Atlases of later date, for many 
Midwestern counties, are generously illus- 
trated with lithographs of farmsteads, 
farm vehicles and implements, livestock, 
public buildings, churches, retail stores, 
industrial establishments, and _ railroad 
trains, as well as portraits of prominent 
citizens. Although they are not works of 
art, the lithographs present an unexcelled 
pictorial panorama of rural America in the 
Victorian Age. 

Between 1864 and 1890 an estimated 
1,200 county atlases were published. 
About 75 percent of them are represented 
in the collections of the Map Division. 
Because of the cartographic and _histori- 
cal value of 19th-century county atlases 
and their increasing scarcity—many were 
printed on woodpulp paper of high acid- 
ity and are deteriorating at an alarming 
rate—the Map Division has initiated a 
program to acquire volumes not in the col- 
lections. Letters were addressed to librar- 
ies and historical societies throughout the 
country listing desired atlases and request- 
ing duplicate copies on exchange. It is 
gratifying to report that, to date, 11 vol- 
umes have been acquired from 6 different 
institutions. Many of the responses, how- 
ever, emphasize the rarity of these impor- 
tant records of local history. Some his- 
torical societies and libraries, for example, 
lack copies for counties within their State. 
The following excerpt is representative of 
several replies: “We regret very much not 
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being able to furnish you with any of the 
desired duplicates for counties in our 
state. We were surprised at how few orig- 
inals we have. If you should obtain extra 
copies for the following counties we would 
be interested in acquiring them.” Efforts 
to add to the Library’s holdings of 19th- 
century county atlases will be intensified in 
view of their obvious and _ increasing 


scarcity. 


Representative Maps 


The Map Division’s cartographic acqui- 
sitions are comprehensive and varied in 
area and subject coverage. Descriptions 
of a few selected individual items can 
therefore give only a partial and inade- 
quate picture of the many interesting and 
useful additions to the collections. 

Resource, geologic, and mineral maps 
are basic tools for inventory and planning 
studies and programs. A number of dis- 
tinctive and informative maps showing 
distribution of surface and subsurface re- 
sources are among the new acquisitions. 

World Crude Oil and Refining Capac- 
ity, 1962, was published in 1963 by Petro- 
leum Information Bureau of London. 
The map, which is at the scale of 
1: 27,000,000, shows estimated quantities 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids pro- 
duced in each country and the total an- 
nual intake capacities of refineries that 
process crude oil. 

The Mineral Resources Division of Can- 
ada’s Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys published in 1963 a map entitled 
Iron Ore Trade—Canada and the World. 
The 35- by 46-inch map shows major 
mines and producing areas, production and 
consumption graphs, ports and cities, rail- 
ways, and principal lines of iron ore 
movement. 

A particularly distinctive contribution to 
the resource cartography of this country 
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is a map showing Potential Natural Vege- 


tation of the Conterminous United States. 
It was compiled by Prof. A. W. Kuchler 
of Kansas University and published in 
1964 by the American Geographical Soci- 
ety of New York. The 1: 3,168,000- 
scale map is accompanied by a booklet in 
which the identifying symbols that appear 
on the map are keyed to photographs that 
illustrate each type of vegetation. 

Geological distribution in several of the 
individual States is shown on recently pub- 
lished maps. Surficial Geology of Alaska 
is a large (2 sheets, each 55 by 38 inches) 
colorful map that shows distribution of gla- 
cial deposits, peat and lake deposits, and 
other depositional features that help form 
Alaska’s complex terrain. The map, at the 
scale of 1: 1,548,000, was compiled by Thor 
N. V. Karlstrom and published in 1964 by 
the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Another 1964 Geological Survey pub- 
lication isa Map Showing Distribution and 
Configuration of Basement Rocks in Cal- 
ifornia (Oil and Gas Investigations Map 
OM 215), compiled by Merritt B. Smith. 
In addition to basement rocks—defined as 
metamorphic or igneous rocks underlying 
the more recent sediment—the map shows 
oil and gas fields of California. The scale 
of the map is 1:500,000 and it is on two 
sheets, each 45 by 64 inches. 

Quarry Map of Tennessee is a joint com- 
pilation of Robert E. Hershey and Stuart 
W. Maher. The map, which locates some 
124 limestone and dolomite quarries, was 
published in 1962 by the Division of Geol- 
ogy of Tennessee’s Department of Conser- 
vation and Commerce, Nashville. 

The Kansas State Geological Survey 
(Lawrence) published in 1963 a Map of 
Oil and Gas Pipelines and Industries in 
Kansas. The 1:500,000-scale map was 
compiled by Margaret O. Ores and scribed 
by Larry Grady, Kenneth J. Badget, and 
Beth Clark Thomason. 
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Fred L. Stubbs and Richard T. More 


jointly compiled a Map of Arizona Show- 


ing Principal Power and Transportation 
Facilities. Published in 1963 by Arizona’s 
3ureau of Mines (Tucson), the map shows 
railroads, natural gas lines, electrical trans- 
mission lines, and several classes of roads. 

The emergence of new governments and 
nations in Africa has stimulated compila- 
tion and publication of resource maps. A 
Geologic Map of the Kingdom of Libya, 
at the scale of 1: 2,000,000, was compiled by 
Louis C. Conant and Gus H. Goudarzi. 
The bilingual (English and Arabic) map 
was sponsored jointly by the Kingdom of 
Libya and the Agency for International 
Development. It was published in 1964 

as Miscellaneous Geologic Invesuigations 
Map 1-350A) by the U.S. Geological 
Survey. 

Uganda Geology is a 1962 publication of 
the Uganda Geological Survey Department 
(Entebbe). At the scale of 1:1,500,000, 
the map shows geological formations rang- 
ing from Precambrian to Cenozoic and lo- 
cates mylonite zones and faults. 

A major contribution to cartography and 
regional geology is the Geological Map of 
Africa, at the scale of 1:5,000,000. 
Printed on nine sheets, each 30 by 44 inches, 
the map was compiled by the Association 
of African Geological Surveys and pub- 
lished in Paris in 1963 by uNngEsco. It 
brings up to date a geological map of 
Africa published in 1952, but it “cannot 
be considered as a second edition, for all 
that remains of the first one are the essen- 
tial lines of the topographic base and a few 
geological boundaries in regions where no 
recent observations warranted the drafting 
of new documents.” There is an accom- 
panying Explanatory Note, in booklet for- 
mat, which was compiled by R. Furon, 
Professor of Geology, University of Paris, 
and J. Lombard, General Convenor of the 


Geological Map of Africa. 
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Latin America is another area for which 
there are new geological and resource maps. 
Mapa geologico de Colombia, at the scale 
of 1:1,500,000, is a 1962 publication of 
Colombia’s Servicio Geologico Nacional 
(Bogota). It was compiled under the 
direction of Alberto Sarmiento Alarcén 
by N. Hubach, L. Radelli, and N. Burgl. 

Various geographical and _ geological 
features of the arid zone of Peru are pre- 
sented in a series of 10 maps with the gen- 
eral title La Zona arida del Peru. The 
maps, which are at the scale of 1: 3,000,000, 
were compiled by the Comité Peruano de 
Tierras Aridas and published in 1963 by 
Peru’s Instituto Geografico Militar. 

Subsurface resources of Europe are also 
presented om maps recently acquired. 
Carte des gisements de fer de la France 
[1964] maps the distribution of iron-bear- 
ing formations. The  1:1,000,000-scale 
map was compiled by O. Horon, with the 
collaboration of F. de Torey, and published 
by France’s Bureau de Recherches Geo- 
logiques et Minieres. It is printed on two 
sheets, each 40 by 26 inches. 

Mapa minero de Espana maps, at the 
scale of 1:1,000,000, the distribution of 
Spain’s mineral resources, exclusive of coal 
and iron. Compiled by D. Serafin de la 
Concha and D. Jose Suarez Feito, the map 
was published at Madrid in 1961 by In- 
stituto Geologico y Minero de Espana. 

The geology of the mineral-rich and 
industrialized Saar region is shown on 
Geologische Karte des Saarlandes 1:100- 
000. Based on the Karte des Saarlandes, 
the map was compiled and published in 
1964 by the Geologischen Institut der 
Universitat des Saarlandes. 

The Director of the Ordnance Survey, 
Dublin, published in 1962 the third edition 
of the Geological Map of Ireland, which 
maps distributions for 24 geological for- 
mations. The revised map was produced 
under the direction of M. V. O’Brien. 
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Osterreich Geologie und Bergbau [1964] 
is a 1:1,500,000-scale generalized geology 
and mineral map of Austria. An inset 
block diagram (after L. Kober) illustrates 
the structural geology of the country. The 
publisher is Freytag-Berndt and Artaria, 


Vienna. 
Representative Atlases 


Atlases present in convenient format a 
wide range of general and special subject 
information for the world and its various 
geographical and political divisions and 
subdivisions. Among the more distin- 
guished new general reference works is the 
New World Atlas, published in 1964 by 
Zenkoku Kyoiku Tosho, Tokyo, Japan. It 
compares in format and size with the Na- 
tional Geographic World Atlas and includes 
62 plates, some with double-page maps. 
Scales range from 1:2,500,000 to 1:70,- 
000,000. The maps are of the physical 
type, with generalized relief indicated by 
contours and color gradients. ‘The title, 
place names on the maps, and index are in 
Japanese and English. 

Also of interest is a Japanese-language 
edition of Rand McNally’s Goode’s World 
Atlas, published in 1963 by Heibon-Sha of 
Tokyo. The main maps are the same as in 
recent American editions, but the series of 
world economic maps has been eliminated 
in the Japanese volume. A 12-page map 
of Japan, at the scale of 1: 1,000,000, has 
been added. Names on all the maps are 
in Japanese only, but the index includes 
transliterated English names in addition to 
the Japanese. 

In the medium-priced group of general 
world atlases are W. P. Wereldatlas, pub- 
lished in 1964 by the Geografisch en Carto- 
grafisch Institut Elsevier, Amsterdam- 
Brussels, and Weltatlas die Staaten der Erde 
und Ihre Wirtschaft, a 1963 publication of 
VEB Hermann Haack Geographisch- 


Kartographische Anstalt, Gotha, Germany. 
In both atlases the main maps are of the 
physical-political type. The former vol- 
ume includes a preliminary section of text, 
illustrations, graphs, and physical, eco- 
nomic, and resource maps of the world. 

Atlas of South-East Asia, published in 
1964 by Macmillan & Company, London, is 
a general-regional atlas. The 130 maps, 
64 of them colored, were produced by 
Djambatan of Amsterdam. They present 
the basic facts of physical and human geog- 
raphy. There is an introductory text by 
D. G. E. Hall, professor emeritus in the 
University of London. 

National, or single-country, and _pro- 
vincial and state atlases have been compiled 
and published in great numbers in recent 
years. Some are compiled by individuals 
and published by commercial companies, 
while others are produced by official agen- 
cies of Federal or local governments. Rep- 
resentatives of both types are included in 
the year’s atlas accessions. Atlas Kustanai- 
skot Oblasti is a physical, economic, and 
historical atlas of Kustanayskaya Oblast, 
inthe USSR. Containing 79 pages of maps 
and 7 full-page color illustrations, it was 
compiled and published in 1963 by the 
Geographical Faculty, University of 
Moscow. 

Topographischer Atlas Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was compiled by Christian Degn and 
Uwe Muuss under the sponsorship of 
Landesvermessungsamt, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and was published in 1963 by Karl 
Wachholtz Verlag, Neumunster. It in- 
cludes 83 pages of maps, most of which 
show relief by means of contours, at the 
scale of 1:50,000, and a page of descriptive 
text opposite each map. 

Two small-format English  regional- 
subject atlases are commercial publications. 
Geological Atlas of Great Britain was com- 
piled by T. Eastwood, formerly Assistant 
Director of the British Geological Survey, 
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and published by Edward Stanford, Ltd., of 
London in 1963. The 288-page volume 
includes 29 page-size maps, descriptive text, 
structure sections, and illustrations. This 
entirely rewritten and redrawn edition con- 
tinues a long sequence of Stanford geolog- 
ical atlases of Britain, the first of which was 
published in 1904. 

Faber and Faber, Ltd., of London are 
publishers of a 1964 Agricultural Atlas of 
England and Wales. It includes 205 black 
and white maps, 9 chapters of text, 3 ap- 
pendixes, and a select bibliography classi- 
fied by chapter headings. The atlas was 
prepared by John T. Coppock, University 
College, London, with a foreward by Sir 
Frank Engeldow, emeritus professor, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and a technical ap- 
pendix by A. Sentance. 

France’s Direction de l’Aménagement 
Foncier et de  Urbanisme (Clermont-Fer- 
rand) published in 1963 an Atlas de la Re- 
gion Auvergne, Allier, Cantal, Haute- 
Loire, Puy-de-Dome. It brings together 
in a spiral binding with cloth cover 22 maps 
selected by the prefects of the four depart- 
ments included in the Region of the Pro- 
gramme Auvergne. 

Several of the States of the United States 
are covered in new regional-subject atlases. 
Professors N. D. Searcy and A. R. Long- 
well, of the Department of Geography, 
Kearney State College, have compiled a 
Nebraska Atlas, which was published in 
1964 by Nebraska Atlas Publishing Com- 
pany, Kearney, Nebraska. The spiral- 
bound atlas includes 98 pages of maps, 
text, and statistical tables. The maps, at 
the scale of 1 inch to 50 miles, show 
physical, economic, and cultural distribu- 
tions. 

E. Willard Miller, former chairman of 
the Department of Geography, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is the compiler of 
An Economic Atlas of Pennsylvania, which 
includes more than 200 pages of maps and 
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illustrations. The atlas was published in 
1964 by the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board, Harrisburg. 

Designed primarily as a teaching tool is 
a looseleaf atlas entitled Alpha Map Trans- 
parencies Mid-Continental U.S.A. It was 
prepared under the guidance of Consulting 
Geographer Henry J. Warman, of Clark 
University, and published by Allyn and 
Bacon in 1964. The atlas includes a series 
of 33 maps of the United States each of 
which is printed on a plastic transparency 
as well as on paper. The transparencies 
can be removed from the ring binding and 
placed as overlays on other plates to bring 
out pertinent relationships. 

The Institute of Ethnography, Aka- 
demiia Nauk, USSR (Moscow) published 
in 1964 an Atlas of Geographical Discov- 
eries in Siberia and North-Western Amer- 
ica XVII-XVIII Centuries. It includes 
facsimiles of 194 early maps in “the prin- 
cipal archive depositories of maps in the 
Soviet Union.” The atlas was edited by 
Prof. A. V. Yefimov. The title and a sum- 
mary of the foreword are in English. 

Three additional facsimile atlases in the 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum series being 
published by N. Israel of Amsterdam have 
been received. They are Ptolemy’s Cosmo- 
graphia (Ulm, 1482), Ortelius’ Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum (Antwerp, 1570), and 
Waghenaer’s Spieghel der Zeevaerdt (Ley- 
den, 1584-85). All three have introduc- 
tions by R. A. Skelton, Superintendent 
of the Map Room of the British Museum. 

The early historical cartography of 
Schleswig-Holstein is presented in fac- 
simile in Die Landkarten von Johannes 
Mejer Husum, aus der Neuen Landesbe- 
schreibung der Zwei Herzogtumer Schles- 
wig und Holstein von Casper Danckwerth 
D. 1652, published in 1963 by Otto Heine- 
vetter, Hamburg-Bergedorf, and prepared 
by K. Domeier and M. Haack. The in- 
troduction is by Christian Degn. 
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The Literature of Cartography 


Most noteworthy among new informa- 
tive works is Leo Bagrow’s History of Car- 

eraphy, revised and enlarged by R. A. 
Skelton. Published in German in 1951, 
Bagrow’s authoritative study was reissued 
in 1964, in an English translation by Har- 
vard University Press. A new German edi- 
tion, entitled Meister der Kartographie was 
published by Safari-Verlag, Berlin. 

Mapping, by David Greenwood ( Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1964) , is a revision 
of the author’s 1944 book entitled Down to 
Earth Mapping for Everyone. The revi- 
sion, available in standard and paperback 
editions, is one of the best popular treat- 
ments of cartography. 

N. Israel published in Amsterdam in 
1964 a revised edition, with introduction 
by R. A. Skelton, of Carlos Quirino’s Phil- 
ippine Cartography. This delightful carto- 
bibiiography was initially published in 1959 
in a limited edition. 

Civil War Maps in the National Archies 
gives generalized descriptions of some 
8,000 maps from the Archives collection 


and describes in detail 267 of them. It 
was published in 1964 by the National 
Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington. An 
unusually popular _ carto-bibliographical 
publication is A Descriptive List of Treas- 
ure Maps and Charts in the Library of 
Congress, which was published by the Li- 
brary of Congress, Map Division. The list, 
compiled by Richard S. Ladd, is distributed 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, at 30 cents 
a copy. The original printing of 25,000 
copies was exhausted by the close of the 
calendar year and a second printing was 
authorized. 

The serial literature of cartography has 
been greatly enriched during the past two 
decades. New issues of the following have 
been received within the period covered 
by this report: Bibliographie Cartogra- 
phique International (Paris), Bibliotheca 
Cartographica (Bad Godesberg), Globus- 
freund (Vienna), Imago Mundi ( Amster- 
dam), International Yearbook of Cartog- 
raphy (Gutersloh), and the Map Col- 
lectors’ Circle (London). 
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Janina W. Hoskins 


HE FORMATION of the American Re- 

public after the war for independ- 

ence late in the 18th century was a 
matter of great interest to educated ele- 
ments in the countries of Western Europe. 
The war itself had been of interest, par- 
ticularly in that Britain had been unable 
to hold the colonies despite the use of sea- 
power such as no country had ever held 
before. Now curiosity centered on the 
new nation’s form of government, a de- 
mocracy which embodied both principles 
and practices novel to the countries from 
which the American people had come. 
Differences among the several states, in 
social structure and political outlook as 
well as in size, climate, and natural re- 
sources, tended to enhance the curiosity of 
European observers and to make them 
skeptical as to the likelihood that the Amer- 
ican experiment could survive and prosper. 
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: The Image of America 


in accounts of Polish Travelers of 
! the 18th and 19th Centuries 


j Area Librarian (Poland and East Europe), Slavic and Central European Division 


Among the curious and the skeptical 
were many of the English themselves. Al- 
most immediately after the Revolutionary 
War period they began to travel in the 
former colonies. Generally these English- 
men recorded their impressions in journals, 
many of them with a view to publication. 
Few had any intention of enlarging on the 
merits of American political independence, 
and the preconceptions they brought from 
England were frequently strong enough to 
withstand observation of conflicting evi- 
dence without appreciable alteration. Not 
until the 19th century was well advanced 
did the tone of English comment about the 
United States grow less critical. 

French visitors to the United States in 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries came 
for a variety of reasons duly reflected in 
their writings. Some were refugees seeking 
asylum. Some were enthusiastic revolu- 
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tionaries hoping to find an embodiment of 
their ideals in the new republic. Still 
others were filled with understandable de- 
light that groups of colonies had managed 
to achieve independence from a hidebound 
England and to find power and even 
wealth in the American wilderness. In all 
such instances it was enthusiasm and not 
doubt that inspired Frenchmen to brave 
the stormy Atlantic. The more glorious 
their expectations the greater was their dis- 
illusionment, the more bitter their disap- 
pointment, when they saw the American 
crude, provincial, 





nation as it really was 
spottily rich and sophisticated but more 
generally poor and earthy—almost no- 
where manifesting the virtues conceived by 
the lively French imagination. There is 
substantially no truth in the oft-repeated 
generalization that French observers un- 
qualifiedly eulogized the young United 
States. 

Travelers in America from distant Po- 
land were not nearly as numerous as those 
from England and France. They, too, 
came for a variety of reasons and very gen- 
erally set down their impressions in letters, 
in diaries, in memoirs, or in articles to news- 
papers or periodical publications at home. 
As a rule Polish writers, however greatly 
they were shocked or startled by strange or 
uncouth American mannerisms, were 
pleased and impressed by the atmosphere 
of freedom that everywhere prevailed. 





Poles, of course, were not new to the Amer- 
ican national scene. Some had migrated 
to America at the beginning of the 17th 
century and others came in increasing 
numbers later on. Few of these, however, 
were writers. Most of them appear to 
have been men of military training and 
experience and we know little of their im- 
pressions. We do know, from contempo- 
rary Polish publications, that the American 
war for independence was followed with 
keen interest in Poland? and that it had 


no little influence on Polish aspirations for 
independence at home. Indeed, among 
the more distinguished American revolu- 
tionary leaders were Polish officers, Kosci- 
uszko and Pulaski, among others. These 
men left no memoirs, however. Pulaski, 
after mortal wounds received at Savannah, 
died at the age of 32. Koéciuszko returned 
to Poland after the close of the American 
Revolutionary War and fought for the in- 
dependence of his own country. 

The first noteworthy Polish account of 
life in the American nation was written by 
a young poet on whom the American scene 
had a strangely sobering influence. This 
was Tomasz Kajetan Wegierski, who was 
only 28 years old when he made a rather 
extensive tour of the United States in 1783.” 
His early youth had been spent among the 
intellectuals in Warsaw court circles. Sa- 
tirical poems were fashionable, and Wegier- 
ski’s youthful spirit of revolt was mani- 
fested in a series of poetic lampoons direc- 
ted against some of the most eminent fig- 
ures in Polish society. This resulted in a 
self-imposed exile in France (1779) where 
the young writer was able to lead a wan- 
dering life and indulge his predilection for 
“young women and old wine.” He heard 
much discussion of the American struggle 
for political freedom which, together with 
other French influences and his own grow- 
ing personal ambition and curiosity, ap- 
pears to have led to his decision to visit 
America. The journal in which he consist- 
ently recorded his observations and experi- 
ences, parts of which have survived many 
vicissitudes, may have been intended upon 
publication to give him stature in the politi- 
cal and literary world; his stated pur- 
pose in crossing the Atlantic was to make 
the acquaintance of George Washington 
and other notables of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Attended by a personal servant, Wegier- 
ski took ship for America by way of the 
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French Indies in May 1783. Being only 
slightly acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, he undertook to build up his pro- 
ficiency en route by assiduous reading in 
Crévecoeur’s Letters of an American Farm- 
er, which in simple style presumably 
supplied some background for an Ameri- 
can visit. Wegierski landed in America in 
late August or early September.* He spent 
some days in Philadelphia, where he was 
hospitably entertained. He proceeded 
thence, accompanied by some Frenchmen, 
in a “flying machine” through New Jersey, 
finding time to record in his journal not 
only his impressions of the countryside but 
also brief biographical sketches of the 
more distinguished officers of the Revolu- 
tionary forces with whom he came in con- 
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tact. At Princeton, for example, he met 
General Nathanael Greene. At Rocky Hill 
he found General Washington, who was 
waiting there for the installation of a con- 
stitutional government. He was the more 
cordially received by the General because 
he was the bearer of a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Marquis de Lafayette. 
Although Wegierski’s command of Eng- 
lish was not such as to enable him to take 
full advantage of the situation, nonethe- 
less, about this important part of his Amer- 
ican visit he wrote that after two hours of 
conversation a bystander would have 
thought the acquaintance had been of long 
standing. He considered Washington one 
of the most handsome men he had ever 
met and remarked that the portraits he 
had seen in Europe did the General little 
justice. He added, “Although I greatly 
desired to learn from him the causes of the 
late war and, as well, about the country’s 
affairs, he would not converse on these 
matters.” 

With letters of recommendation from 
Washington to General Knox at West Point 
and General Schuyler at Albany and with 
an invitation to spend a few days at Mount 
Vernon, Wegierski proceeded on through 
Brunswick to New York. His stay there 
was complicated by the presence of many 
Tories who, ousted from their homes by 
the fortunes of war, were en route to Can- 
ada under the protection of remaining units 
of British military forces. The Bay was 
full of English war ships. From New York 
Wegierski sailed up the Hudson River to- 
ward West Point, where he saw Fort Clin- 
ton and the battlefields which were the 
scene of Clinton’s expedition of 1777. He 
was greatly impressed by the scenery. 
“The Hudson is without doubt the most 
beautiful river in the world,” he wrote. 
“Nature has given this country everything 
and art did not spoil anything.” 

From West Point the young Pole pro- 


Above: Tomasz Kajetan Wegierski. Opposite: A “flying machine” of 1766 similar to the one in 
which he and the Frenchmen toured New Jersey. 
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ceeded by way of Poughkeepsie to Albany, 
calling upon such notables as he could find 
and writing lively accounts of the manners 
and customs of the New York countryside. 
He was impressed with the abundance of 
food available everywhere. “The poorest 
American consumes more meat in one week 
than many a European farmer does in a 
whole year, even in the countries where 
he fares best,” Wegierski noted. Yet he 
observed that “all improvements which 
make life more comfortable and pleasant, 
all luxuries, are unknown here; even in 
the cities they are rare.” Near Albany 
he visited with Chancellor Livingston in 
his beautiful newly rebuilt home. ‘Thence 
by way of Cohoes Falls he moved on to the 
Saratoga battlefield and Lakes George and 
and Champlain, noting particularly the 
effects of the late war. Travel, even on 
the principal roads, was not easy. “The 
roads were so poor that our horses often 
sank into mud up to their breasts,” he re- 
corded on the way to Schenectady. 
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Having returned to New York in late 
autumn, Wegierski made a brief trip into 


New England, traveling wherever possible 
by boat. He was not favorably impressed 
by the people or the ways of life encoun- 
tered during this visit. “It is difficult to 
describe how superstitious the people are 
in New England, how independent and 
thoroughly imbued with republican ideas 
and the religious tenets of Cromwell. 
Their old laws, called the Blue Laws, are 
full of peculiarities and nonsense . . . These 
people speak only of religion and politics,” 
he wrote. In Boston, late in November 
1783, he was at the end of his travels in 
America. Thence he sailed for England, 
saying at the end of his American diary, 
“T courted the ungrateful daughter; now I 
have to see the broken-hearted mother.” 
We have few details of Wegierski’s later 
activities. It is known that in England he 
became one of the companions of the 
Prince of Wales (later King George IV) 
and that in April 1787 he died of tubercu- 
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losis in Marseille. The original draft of 


his diary has been lost and only parts of 
copies are still preserved in Poland. The 
journals of his American sojourn were writ- 
ten hastily, but they bear testimony to his 
keen observation and his unusual ability to 
record his experiences interestingly. 
Despite his youth, he was greatly interested 
in the institutions in the new republic: for 
these he had great respect. His descrip- 
tions of places through which he passed 
present him as a sensitive and enthusiastic 
admirer of the beauties of nature. 

Like some of the English travelers, 
Wegierski indulged in speculation concern- 
ing the future of the United States. Some 
of his pondering was recorded in a letter to 
John Dickinson, then President of the 
Council of the State of Pennsylvania. Now 
that the Americans were masters in their 
own country, how would they behave, he 
wondered. How would they handle their 
domestic problems? Would they prefer 
the general good of the nation to the hap- 
piness of individual states? Would the 
public spirit so apparent during the Revo- 
lution survive in the midst of commercial 
success and the luxury which attends it? 
How would it respond to the insinuations 
of enemies who would destroy the Union? 
Would the Congress be able to excite the 
reverence due the representatives of the 
highest authority and indispensable in a 
republic? Could America exist without a 
navy? How could such an establishment 
be financed? Without a navy, how could 
American trade be protected on the high 
seas? 

Poland’s own struggle for independence 
was destined not to be successful, but the 
effort made had the result of bringing into 
existence another major Polish account of 
life in the early United States. Julian 
Ursyn Niemcewicz was a well-educated 
member of the Polish nobility, and had dis- 
tinguished himself as a writer, politician, 
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and soldier. At the time of his birth in 
1758, Poland already had largely lost its 
political independence. Neighboring for- 
eign powers were interfering in Poland’s 
internal affairs. Anarchy was extending 
its progress. Nevertheless, Niemcewicz’s 
early years saw the first stirrings of an 
intellectual and moral resurgence in Poland 
and, being caught up in this movement, he 
contributed to it through much of his life.! 

In 1794 Niemcewicz joined General 
Kosciuszko, as companion in arms in an 
attempt to restore Poland’s independence. 
The effort failed in the Battle of Macie- 
jowice, where both men were wounded and 
taken as prisoners of war to Russia. Two 
years later, after the death of Catherine II, 
both Kosciuszko and Niemcewicz were re- 
leased by Tsar Paul I. From Russia they 
journeyed to Sweden and thence to Eng- 
land where they set sail for America. After 
a long and stormy trip they arrived at Phila- 
delphia on August 19, 1797. Koéciuszko, 
as a well-remembered hero of the American 
Revolutionary War, was received with 
enthusiam, some of which was reflected on 
his companion. Since General KoSciuszko 
employed his time principally in visits with 
his friends of revolutionary days, Niemce- 
wicz was accepted without question in dis- 
tinguished circles of American society 
where he made good friends on his own 
account. 

Within a few months, for reasons which 
still are not clearly understood, KoSciuszko 
suddenly returned to Europe, leaving his 
companion to shift for himself. Niemce- 
wicz thus found himself obliged to learn of 
the new nation at first hand. Proceeding 
southward with Morse’s The American 
Geography in his pocket, he availed himself 
of an eariler invitation and spent two mem- 
orable weeks in June 1798 as a guest at 
Mount Vernon.’ He recorded in some de- 
tail his impressions of the General’s house 
and its contents. Among many other 
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Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz. 


things, he noted a crystal lantern contain- 
ing “a real key from the Bastille, a relic of 
despotism” that had been presented to the 
General by Lafayette. Niemcewicz was 
especially interested in numerous paintings 
by Claude Lorrain and John Trumbull. 
He also admired an impressive view from 
the open gallery on the east. “From it 
extends a most beautiful sight,” he wrote. 
“The Potomac, proudly rolling its waters, is 
visible for four or five miles, and the boats 
going to and fro give movement to the pic- 
ture.” 

Niemcewicz found Mrs. Washington 
“one of the most delightful persons one can 
meet. Good, sweet, and _ exceedingly 
pleasant, she likes to talk and talks of good 
times.” More than once the Polish guest, 
who “‘was considered in this home not as a 
stranger, but rather as a member of the 
family,” gave rhapsodic accounts of the 
beautv, the gentle manners, and the accom- 
plishments of Mrs. Washington’s grand- 
daughter, the “divine” Miss Custis. “One 
could not look at her without ecstasy,” he 
wrote. “She was one of those heavenly 
persons rarely duplicated by nature, some- 
times created only in the vivid imagination 
of painters.” 

On the General himself, Niemcewicz 
said: “Washington may have his faults as 
a result of his age but not of his heart. In 
the main he is a great man whose virtues 
are equal to his services. He exhibited 
bravery and skil] in battles, strong char- 
acter in misfortune and difficulty, and self- 
lessness at all times. He had no thought 
for personal glory; being in a position to 
continue indefinitely as chief executive, he 
voluntarily relinquished the presidential of- 
fice. Exitus acta probat is the motto which 
he very appropriately adapted to his coat of 
arms. Since his retirement from public 
office, he lives a quiet and regular life. He 
rises at five in the morning and writes or 
reads until breakfast at seven. Breakfast 







consists of tea and corn waffles spread with 
hot butter and honey. Immediately there- 
after, he goes on horseback to oversee the 


work in the fields. He returns after two, 
changes his clothes, and goes to dinner. If 
he has guests, he talks with them while 
drinking a glass of madeira. After dinner 
he carefully reads the newspapers, of which 
he receives ten. Then he answers his cor- 
respondence. At seven he drinks tea, re- 
turning to the company. At nine he re- 
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tires.” Niemcewicz admired the General 
also for qualities not widely known, even in 
America. Washington was an inventor of 
improved agricultural machinery. More- 
over, in his family circle and among friends, 
he not infrequently displayed a fine sense 
of humor. On one occasion this incident 
was related. “Did you know Mr. Jones?” 
asked Mr. Law. “He was killed by Mr. 
Livingston in a duel. I was told that the 
bullet fired by Mr. Jones scratched Mr. 


Livingston’s nose.” “How could he miss 
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it?” replied Washington. “You know Mr. 
Livingston’s nose: what a perfect target!” 
On another occasion, the question arose as 
to how Members of Congress were to be 
lodged when the new government should 
begin its work in 1800. Washington re- 
marked jocularly that they might have to 
camp out: Congressmen in the first row of 
tents, Senators in the second row, while the 
President and his staff would occupy a row 
of tents in the middle. 

Niemcewicz made a critical inspection 
of the new Federal City of Washington. 
He arrived there on May 14, going at once 
to see the unfinished Capitol building. He 
reached it by way of a newly made road in 
the oak forest. He writes that at that 
time the Capitol was a square structure 
It seemed to Niemcewicz 
to be overly heavy and massive. Around 
the building were many stones and other 
building materials as well as small tem- 


still unroofed. 


porary sheds for the workers and two or 
three small grocery stands. Seeking out 
Mr. Hadfield, the architect, Niemcewicz 
climbed to the top of the Capitol. He left 
a vivid description of the environs as 
viewed from that vantage point: the all- 
pervading silence broken only by the sounds 
of many kinds of birds. What a contrast, 
he thought, between the tranquillity of the 
surrounding forest and the tempest of pas- 
sions which one day would trouble the 
peoples of this place! 

Niemcewicz next studied the Federal ter- 
ritory within which was to be built the city 
of Washington. He found that, except for 
a few streets and avenues, the whole place 
He crossed Tiber 
Creek to the house of the President, built 
by the same architect and, he said, in the 
same style as the Capitol. 


was covered with trees. 


It was nearly 
finished and looked both spacious and 
impressive but more fit for an absolute mon- 
arch than for a Government official receiv- 
ing a salary of $25,000. No other Gov- 
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ernment buildings had then been erected. 
The workers on building projects were 
mainly Irishmen and Scots, earning from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per day. The writer re- 
marked that these men, if they had re- 
mained at home, would have been poor, 
but after two or three years of work at 
construction they would be able to save 
enough money to buy some land in the 
interior of America and make life secure 
for their children. In a word, Niemce- 
wicz thought, this was a country for the 
poor and strong. A European, brought up 
as a nobleman, might also make money in 
trade and speculation, but if he wished to 
enjoy prosperity according to his taste and 
habits, he might better return to Europe. 

After his early American travels in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the New England states, Niemcewicz 
elected to settle in Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey. There life was relatively inexpen- 
sive, the environment was pleasant, and the 
European element was large. It was there 
that in 1800 he married Mrs. Susan Living- 
ston Kean, the widow of John Kean, one of 
the war companions of Koéciuszko. Word 
from Poland caused him to return to Eu- 
rope in 1802, where he was able to recover 
and make sale of some family property. He 
returned to Elizabethtown in 1804 where 
he led a comparatively uneventful life, a 
part of which he spent in writing. To this 
period belongs the account of his journey to 
Niagara Falls.© News concerning the 
formation of the Duchy of Warsaw by the 
Treaty of Tilsit caused him to return to 
Poland in 1807 where he was prominent in 
Polish politics and intellectual life for 
many years. He died in Paris in 1841. 

In his own day, Niemcewicz was highly 
esteemed by Poles as a writer. Already 
celebrated for literary endeavor when he 
first came to America, he continued his 
writings for some years thereafter, produc- 
ing historical works, political comedies, 


Opposite: When Thomas Jefferson was proposed for membership in the Royal Society of Friends of 
Sciences in Warsaw, Niemcewicz wrote to inform him of his unanimous election. (Manuscript 
Division) 
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Division) 
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songs, etc. He kept a diary during most of 


his life, although his American diary covers 
no extended period. It was begun on Au- 
gust 29. 1797, and was continued for more 
than two years, being interrupted from time 
to time. It ended suddenly on Novem- 
ber 8, 1799.* Considering its brevity, it 
gives a rather remarkable picture of the 
America he visited. It reflects in some de- 
tail the author’s observations of American 
achitecture, types of bridges, agricultural 
pursuits, flora, and even the American 
theater. His greatest interest, however, 
was in people. With reference to Negro 
slavery, his was the attitude of a humani- 
tarian. He viewed slavery as an affront to 
human dignity 

Niemcewicz was a serious student of the 
American legislative process. Not being 
content to observe the activities of govern- 
ing bodies, he delved into the very creation 
of public opinion. He was especially in- 
trigued with woman suffrage and was 
somewhat mystified by the general effec- 
tiveness of democratic government in 
America, especially in view of the seeming 
disinterestedness of the electorate.* As 
has been noted, his comments on both the 
places and the people he knew were en- 
lightened, sometimes pungent. He re- 
marked that some Americans of note main- 
tained a strictly American style of life 
General Gates, the hero of Saratoga, being 
a case in point. Others, however, such as 
certain of the Livingstons or William 
Bingham, one of the wealthiest of Ameri- 
cans, preferred a European mode of life. 

Through the writings of Niemcewicz 
one meets men of learning and_ public 
prominence. Among these are the Rev- 
erend Nils Collin of Philadelphia; Presi- 
dent and Mrs. John Adams; Alexander 
MacKenzie, the famous explorer; and 
Thomas Jefferson, whose broad range of 
knowledge he particularly admired and 


with whom he maintained close relations 
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for many years.° One even glimpses the 
future king of France, Louis Philippe, 
then the Duc d’Orléans, who was living in 
exile in America. 

The history of Poland in late modern 
times is to a large extent a record of suc- 
cessive frustrations caused by the victimi- 
zation of parts or all of the Polish-inhab- 
ited territories by rapacious European 
neighbors. The truncated Duchy of 
Warsaw erected by Napoleon in 1807 was 
succeeded, after the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, by a tiny Kingdom of Poland under 
Russian domination. Neither of these 
structures was created with any real con- 
cern for the Poles on the part of the Euro- 
pean powers and neither embraced the 
territories essential for economic survival. 
Many Poles therefore sought to improve 
their individual fortunes in other coun- 


tries.'° Those who remained at home 
dared to hope that the revolutionary spirit 
arising in so many places—bringing Grecks 
and Serbs into rebellion against Ottoman 
rule, Italians into revolt against the Haps- 
burgs, and marked restiveness elsewhere in 
Europe—might be conducive to the escape 
of the Poles from Russian domination. 
After the abortive uprising of 1830-31, 
however, when even the partial autonomy 
conceded at Vienna in 1815 was lost, many 
Poles identified with the revolt sought 
refuge elsewhere. Some escaped _ to 
France and set up in Paris a quasi-official 
Polish National Representation. Some 
chose exile in England where they received 
financial assistance from the Government. 
Still others went to America, about which 
they knew little except that it was the 
“land of freedom.” One of the large: 
groups arrived from Trieste on two Aus- 
trian frigates in 1834. These were refu- 
gees who had been deported to the western 
world after an unsuccessful bid for ex- 
tended asylum in Austria.‘! Entirely un- 
prepared for life in the new country, dis- 
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appointed in their expectations of assist- 
ance, most of this group returned to Europe 
with bitter feelings. 

The diary of Julian Juzwikiewicz, once 
a second lieutenant in the Polish army, re- 
flects a quite different outlook. Arriving 
in New York on the Austrian frigate Hebe 
in 1834, he undertook to earn his own liv- 
ing without help from the philanthropies 
of the newly established Polish Committee 
in New York. For a time he did manage 
to survive by hard work, first as a wood- 
cutter, then as a clothing factory worker 
at the weekly wage of $4.00. In June 
1835, however, he sailed back to Europe. 
His hope of being of further service to 
Poland was cut short by his death in Paris 
in 1837. His diary, recording the expe- 
riences of his 15-month stay in America, 
pertains mostly to the Polish group in New 
York, but it also contains some observa- 
tions on America which show none of the 
bitterness and disillusionment of the forced 
migrant.’? In a straightforward manner 
he noted, for instance, that when Polish 
immigrants first arrived in New York they 
were received most hospitably and sup- 
plied with food and clothing. When some 
of the immigrants asked the mayor of the 
city, Gideon Lee, what more they might 
expect in America, he replied that not only 
Poles but all other immigrants had the 
right to enjoy in this land the liberties com- 
mon to Americans and that, although no 
further special provision would be made 
for their support, they had equal access to 
American industries and opportunities. 

Juzwikiewicz was able to travel but little 
in America. For the most part he lived 
in small towns near New York among sim- 
ple folk of whom he became very fond. 
He found that they had “common sense,” 
although they knew little of the world out- 
side their own communities. He described 
their good will, their generosity, their lack 
of prejudice. In America, he thought, one 
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knew what a human being should be like. 


Everyone was equal in status, as even the 
mode of dress indicated. There were no 
class-distinguishing insignia. He spoke of 
one among the Poles who, attaching a silver 
cross to his shirt before taking a walk, was 
asked by Americans whom he met if the 
cross were for sale. Juzwikiewicz tried to 
explain to his fellow countrymen that the 
United States should not be regarded dis- 
respectfully as a nation of merchants (al- 
though Polish nobility had _ traditionally 
considered that being ‘“‘in trade” was de- 
grading). He pointed out that commerce 
had made America rich and strong and he 
recommended that Poles equate trade with 
law, diplomacy, and even poetry. The 
only evidence of injustice that he saw in 
America was the limited freedom of 
Negroes, but he believed that this would 
be corrected. By and large, he regarded 
social equality as essential to national unity 
and hence to national strength: he con- 
sidered it the element that might bring 
about Poland’s independence without help 
from foreign powers. 

Among the more notable Polish immi- 
grants to the United States,’ 
deeds and writings affected currents of 


one whose 


thought in the American Republic as much 
as ever they did in Europe, was Adam 
Gurowski. Born in 1805 of a distinguished 
and once well-founded family,’* he became 
in early life a troublesome radical-national- 
ist, often losing friends as rapidly as, 
through indefatigable zeal, he could make 
them. Finding himself persona non grata 
in any part of Western Europe, Gurowski 
took leave of his family and in 1849 came 
to the United States where he became a 
citizen. 

For some time he remained in New 
England where, although he tried their 
patience, he was befriended by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Walt Whitman, 
Edward Everett, and Charles Sumner. 
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For several years he was employed by the 
Tribune in New York City and during this 
interval, just before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, he produced Russia As It Is, 
one of his best works. This book and his 
columns in the Tribune had some influence 
and, surprisingly, can be credited with help- 
ing to maintain friendly relations between 
the United States and Russia during a criti- 
cal period.’* Another significant work 
written during these years was Gurowski’s 
America and Europe (1857), which em- 
phasizes the dissimilarities between this 
country and Europe. In this book Gurow- 
ski made it clear that, despite his many 
criticisms, he found America to be the 
“incarnation of liberty, Europe being the 
embodiment of authority.” In America 
“liberty alone cements the social struc- 
ture.” © In literature, he thought, the 
United States had not been very original 
and, in this sense, had remained “an 
English colony.” 

Attracted by the issues and activities of 
the Capital City, Gurowski came to Wash- 
ington just as South Carolina seceded from 
the Union. He believed that here Amer- 
ican democracy was represented at its best 
and he was at pains to be identified with 
the anti-slavery Republican element, but 
only to the extent that he himself could 
understand and help define the issues. 
Political rumor, scandal, and dissension 
were his everyday tools. While he was em- 
ployed as a clerk under the Secretary of 
State, he used his post as a base for express- 
ing his opinions as to Government inepti- 
tude not only in scathing oral terms but 
also in his published Diary. Thus he be- 
came in the words of his biographer, Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s “gadfly.” ** His Diary be- 
gan on the day of Lincoln’s inauguration, 
March 4, 1861, and ended on January 
12, 1866, shortly before his own death.’® 

For the Polish intelligentsia, the period 


following the unsuccessful uprising in 1863 
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was devoid of hope. This portion of the 


population realized that the romantic pe- 


riod of politics, steeped in ideas of political 
independence, was at anend. Many edu- 
cated Poles set their eyes on Western Eu- 
rope, others on America, as promising some 
improvement in life. Among those to 
whom Poland seemed politically destitute 
was Julian Horain, who was co-editor of 
Dziennik Warszwski, a short-lived Warsaw 
newspaper. After looking first for opportu- 
nities in Germany and France he finally, at 
the age of 50, decided to go to America. 
With funds acquired from selling his farm, 
he and his wife, their six children, and his 
mother-in-law sailed from Bremen to 
Southhamptom and thence, in October, 
1871, to Baltimore. His accounts, salted 
with humor, appeared in parts in 1873 and 
1874.°° In his writings Horain describes 
the transatlantic voyage, noting how he 
slept in the least expensive quarters until, 
passengers health being good on the voy- 
age, he was permitted to sleep in the ship’s 
hospital. 

Horain was not impressed by his initial 
view of Baltimore’s red brick houses nor 
by some of his experiences in that city. On 
his first night ashore, for instance, his 
landlord locked him and his son in their 
room as insurance against their absconding 
without paying for their lodging. Not 
knowing English, he found communica- 
tion very difficult. Finally however, he 
was able to rent three unfurnished rooms 
from an Irish family for $8.00 per month, 
but these rooms he had to sweep with a 
broom—a new experience! Other expe- 
riences also were novel. The Negro porters 
hired to transport his belongings from the 
vessel of passage charged him no more than 
the agreed price despite erratic wander- 
ings caused by the fact that he remembered 
neither the physical location of his rooms 
nor their street address. Customs officials, 
too, would accept no tips for helping him 
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with his luggage and numerous packages.** 

Life without a knowledge of the English 
lancuage continued to be difficult for the 
Horain family. The diary complains of 
the lack in Poland of books on America 
which, by omitting descriptions of Niagara 
Falls and the wild animals of the continent, 
might have included material of real utility 
for the traveler. In order to obtain coun- 
sel on ways of finding employment, Horain 
decided to consult Katussowski, his one 
American acquaintance, a long-time resi- 
dent in America who was then living in 
Washington. There he went by train with 
one of his daughters, noting how quiet 
were the other passengers. After a night 
in a Washington boardinghouse, he visited 
and was deeply impressed by the Capitol. 
He recorded the thought that only the 
United States Capitol, with its glorious 
future, and the Castle Wawel in Cracow, 
with its glorious past, had the power of 
stimulating the human heartbeat. 

Horain was convinced that something 
should be done to convey to the Polish im- 
migrants certain essentials about America. 
To that end he prepared a chart showing 
the most important events in the history of 
America from the time of Columbus.” 
This was published in 1876 at his own ex- 
pense. 

Horain failed to find adequate employ- 
ment, however, even in searches as far 
afield as San Francisco. This circum- 
stance and the deaths of four of his chil- 
dren impelled him to return to Poland in 
1880. He died in Cracow, in 1883.” 

Some of the most adversely critical esti- 
mates of life in the 19th-century United 
States were published in parts in 1875 *4 
by Miss Krystyna Narbutt, who as a rela- 
tive of Kosciuszko came to this country in 
1873 in connection with the liquidation of 
the General’s estate. Miss Narbutt saw 
little of the American people outside New 
York and Washington and her generaliza- 


tions suffer accordingly. Even so, because 


she presents her observations in unfavor- 
able contrast with the Poland she knew and 
loved, her comments on American ways 
stand out the more clearly and perhaps 
the more usefully for students of the Amer- 
ican scene. With reference to New York 
she remarked that everyone moved in haste, 
being intent on transacting business of one 
kind or another with the acquisition of 
wealth as the chief motive. Money, she 
found, was a universal standard in Amer- 
ican life. Individual standing in the social 
or political scale was rated in terms of prop- 
erty. No one had time to walk the streets 
of New York merely for pleasure. The 
women she saw generally were pretty, but 
she considered that they used poor taste 
in choosing their clothes and that they were 
over adorned with jewelry, ribbons, and 
lace. She concluded that they were little 
concerned with household duties, cooking, 
or even children—these last being per- 
mitted to do largely as they pleased. In- 
deed, she thought that many of the youth 
really had no childhood, setting out to earn 
money at an early age so that eventually 
they might become wealthy. She blamed 
such materialism for the bad manners she 
saw everywhere. 

She was particularly out of sympathy 
with the feminist movement. She believed 
that, in attempting to acquire the same 
rights and privileges as men and intent on 
becoming independent, women were flout- 
ing the laws of nature which ordain that 
much of feminine charm stems from vol- 
untary dependence on the masculine arm. 
In America, she said, a man might become 
a friend or even a companion of a woman, 
but almost never her guardian or guide. 
She was shocked to witness the extent to 
which women, and even young girls, were 
permitted to move about, to attend dancing 
parties with young men, improperly at- 


tired and entirely unchaperoned. 
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In December 1873 Miss Narbutt pro- 
ceeded by train to Washington, D.C., at 


that time a journey of 12 hours. She ad- 
mired many features of the capital city, 
especially Lafayette Square with its monu- 
ment of General Jackson. She noted that 
there were receptions at the White House 
every Friday during sessions of Congress. 
These might be attended by anyone. She 
remarked that the demeanor of the Presi- 
dent on these occasions was one of ease and 
informal modesty. She did not approve of 
government in America, however, for she 
believed that only the wealthy, or those 
who intended to use public office to become 
rich, were elected. 

In general Miss Narbutt found that there 
were no secrets in America, since the news- 
papers printed everything. She believed 
that American life had deteriorated since 
the time when Washington and Franklin 
were prominent in public life. As were 
other European visitors, she was rather hor- 
rified at the chewing of tobacco and the 
habitual slovenliness of many men. She 
was surprised to find so many religious sects 
and concluded that this was because Amer- 
ican society had no historical past of its 
own—because the United States was fun- 
damentally a conglomerate of many na- 
tions.”° 

Among those familiar with previous 
writings about life in America was Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, the well-educated scion of a 
once prominent gentry family. An ambi- 
tious writer, a columnist for the Warsaw 
paper, Gazeta Polska, Sienkiewicz as a 
young man had developed a keen curiosity 
about America from having read Charles 
Dickens’ American Notes and _ assorted 
works by James Fenimore Cooper, Bret 
Harte, Alexis de Toqueville, and Madam 
Olympe Audouard. These varying ac- 
counts, even taken together with the more 
recent writings of Horain, Miss Narbutt, 


and others, failed to give a consistent pic- 
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ture of the American scene but they seem 
to have piqued the curiosity of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz to an unusual degree.” 
America as a fountainhead of industry, of 
prosperity in agriculture, of high standards 
of living, and as a legendary land of free. 
dom naturally appealed to inhibited and 
politically persecuted Poles as a true land 
of promise. To a young man like Sien- 
kiewicz, adventure itself was attractive. 

Among Sienkiewicz’s friends, notably 
Count Charles Chlapowski and his wife 
Madam Helena Modjeska, later celebrated 
on both sides of the Atlantic for her 
Shakespearean roles, the dream persisted 
of establishing in the New World an ideal 
Polish community. The apparent success 
of the Brook Farm experiment in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, contributed not a little to a 
growing hope among the group of Polish 
intellectuals of finding in America a setting 
for a colony devoted to idyllic life. Such 
visionary plans are well illustrated by a 
passage in Madam Modjeska’s Memoirs 
in which she recalled her imagined future 
life in America: 

“Oh, but to cook under the sapphire- 
blue sky in the land of Freedom! What 
joy! To bleach linen at the brook like the 
maidens of Homer’s Illiad! After the day 
of toil, to play the guitar and sing by moon- 
light, to recite poems, or to listen to the 
mockingbird! And listening to our songs 
would be charming Indian maidens, our 
neighbors, making wreaths of luxuriant 
wild flowers for us! And in exchange we 
should give them trinkets for their hand- 
some brown necks and wrists!” 27 

Shared enthusiasm for such unrealistic 
images of life in America culminated in 
a plan for setting up a cooperative settle- 
ment in California. Sienkiewicz was 
chosen as one of two pilots for this ven- 
ture. His newspaper editor gave him 
leave for the undertaking on his promise 


to send back a series of articles on Amer- 
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ica. So on February 24, 1876, at the age 
of 30, Sienkiewicz sailed from Liverpool 
for New York on the Germanicus. With 
this voyage began his famous Letters from 
America which were published during the 
next two years not only in Gazeta Polska, 
but also in Kurier Codzienny and Przeglad 
Tygodniowy.* 

Arriving in New York early in March, 
Sienkiewicz departed a few days later for 
San Francisco. From the transcontinen- 
tal train he viewed Niagara Falls. He re- 
garded Detroit with favor as compared 
with New York. He was highly pleased 
with Chicago, which had been largely re- 
built after the fire of 1871. He foresaw a 
great future for a city which had shown 
such enterprise in the face of disaster. 
The tedium of the later stages of the trip 
shows through in his comments on the 
passengers who crowded the train between 
Clinton, Missouri, and Omaha en route to 
the Black Hills where gold had been dis- 
covered; in his delineation of the Sioux 
Indians, whom he found to be quite unlike 
the Indians described by James Fenimore 
Cooper; and in his accounts of the difficul- 
ties attending the passage of the mountain 
ranges. San Francisco was finally reached 
and Sienkiewicz, awaiting the arrival of 
the Polish “colony,” began his analyses of 
life in America. 

In his earlier accounts, Sienkiewicz dis- 
played many reservations about American 
customs, including evidences of social 
equality. He found both the basic char- 
acter and the behavior of Americans 
strange. He described American infor- 
mality, preoccupation with business mat- 
ters, and social conduct as being boorish. 
However, as his understanding of the 
American scene improved with the passage 
of time, he admitted the truth of the popu- 
lar saying that three years were required 
for the adaptation of the new immigrant 
to his environment in America in order to 


effect the change from hostile criticism, in 
the first year, through understanding, in 
the second, to admiration in the third.” 
Sienkiewicz came to be greatly impressed 
with the pervasive spirit of equality in 
American social customs of which earlier 
he had taken a dim view. 

Eventually, in comparing American 
democracy with that in France, with which 
he was more intimately acquainted, Sien- 
kiewicz found three principal differences 
in favor of the former. The first was the 
general respect for labor. Every type of 
work enjoyed public respect in the United 
States. Since those who migrated to 
America and laid the foundation of Amer- 
ican society came, for the most part, from 
working classes overseas, society in the 
United States never became stratified on 
the basis of occupation. Economic fac- 
tors were important in American life, 
nevertheless. A sparse population, in a 
vast land, had no choice but to supply its 
own needs for labor. Since the need in- 
variably surpassed the supply, labor was 
the more highly esteemed, both materially 
and morally. Local government reflected 
the esteem for labor, as—in the long run— 
did all national institutions. Thus, be- 
cause of the working of social forces, labor 
of any sort was a valued feature of Amer- 
ican life. 

The absence of great differences in edu- 
cation Sienkiewicz regarded as one of the 
principal factors in American democracy. 
In Europe, to be sure, the need for extend- 
ing education to the lower classes was real- 
ized, but public attention tended to show 
greater interest in and concern for institu- 
tions of higher learning. In America, 
where institutions for advanced study 
counted for less, public attention the coun- 
try over was given principally to lower 
schools—more concerned with broad, gen- 
eral education than with the so-called arts 
and sciences. Here concentration was on 
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the essentials—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. In addition, some training was sup- 
plied in civics, geography, and the natural 
sciences. But that was all. The remainder 
of one’s education was gained from the 
reading of newspapers. The average 
American, therefore, was not as much 
learned as shrewd. He could be inter- 
viewed on forms of government, or foreign 
policy, or money matters, but never on 
literature or the fine arts. 

Sienkiewicz believed that a third essen- 
tial ingredient in American democracy was 
the widespread similarity in social man- 
ners. He noted that in Europe manners 
varied with the differences in classes of 
society. In America, regardless of differ- 
ences in origin of the populations, behav- 
ior was much the same in all sections of the 
country. Social conditions in Europe, that 
is to say, tended necessarily to require 
differences in behavior patterns whereas 
social manners in America tended to de- 
velop on a single plane. 

These three factors thus helped to ex- 
plain the differences in American and Eu- 
ropean concepts of democracy, which Sien- 
kiewicz found as far apart as practice and 
theory. In Western Europe, for example, 
a democratic government by no means im- 
plied a democratic society. The former 
frequently might be found in Europe; the 
latter, never. Democracy in America thus 
was not only political but social. Only in 
America were people of different occupa- 
tions really equals. They did not repre- 
sent various levels in either the political 
or the social scale for the simple reason that 
there were no such scales. 

In his Letters, Sienkiewicz took occasion 
to note that American women seemed very 
different from those who gave the feminine 
flair to society in Europe. In the light of 
our present knowledge of the stages 
through which women have passed in the 
American social process during the last few 
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generations, it must be confessed that some 


of Sienkiewicz’s statements concerning 
women in this country were somewhat 
wide of the mark, even considering that 
he was much better acquainted with con- 
ditions in some of the western states than 
with those along the eastern seaboard. 
Nevertheless, his comments have merit, if 
only because they supply the point of view 
of an intelligent, educated, and sincere 
Eurpoean observer. Within his scope of 
experience, he did not believe that the 
emancipation of American women had 
proceeded nearly as far as it was generally 
supposed to have gone. He ascribed the 
shortcoming principally to the pampering 
of American women by the male element. 
He thought that nowhere else were the wo- 
men so highly regarded and so spoiled. 
While women enjoyed the same educa- 
tional opportunities as men, very few of 
those in the West, in any case, went on to 
become specialists and to have careers of 
their own. With respect to intellectual 
qualities, aesthetic appreciation, and con- 
duct, he considered American women in- 
ferior to only a few and generally far above 
the general level of women in Europe. 
He considered those in America, however, 
as much less industrious than those abroad 
and much more interested in their ward- 
robes. American men, as a rule, Sien- 
kiewicz remarked, seemed to care so little 
about their own appearance that frequently 
they would attend mixed functions with- 
out either tie or coat. 

Sienkiewicz never tired of pointing out 
the unique and, generally, admirable fea- 
tures of American democracy. He con- 
cluded that a great future lay ahead for the 
United States. His confidence in_ this 
bright prospect undoubtedly was due, in 
considerable part, to his appreciation of 
the illimitable resources of a great land 
still in an adolescent stage of growth as 
well as the institutions so well adapted to 
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this environment. In his own words, his 
assurance was based—more than all else— 
on the character of the American people. 

The “colony” of which Sienkiewicz was 
the forerunner arrived in California, eight 
in number, in the autumn of 1876. Being 
wholly unprepared for successful adjust- 
ment to the social and physical environ- 
ment in Southern California, the group 
presently disbanded. Madam Modjeska, 
aided by her husband, made a brilliant re- 
turn to the stage. Sienkiewicz, resumed 
his travels in America, continuing his Let- 
ters from America and producing a num- 
ber of other works as well. After a so- 
journ of two years, he returned to Europe 
where, among his literary endeavors, many 
of which bear traces of his American ex- 
periences, he wrote the novel Quo Vadis? 
for which probably he has been best known 
in the United States. He was the recipi- 
ent of a Nobel Prize in 1905. 


As these brief sketches will suggest, none 


8° to America suc- 


of the Polish visitors 
ceeded in recording any clear image of 
this country at any stage in the first hun- 
dred years of United States existence. 
None of these observers possessed a per- 
sonal background which contributed to a 
ready understanding of life and institutions 
in America. Most of them understood 
little of the English language. Few of 
them remained here long. Not one of 
them visited every part of the United 
States and hence their comments applied 
only to fragments or sections of the United 
States as a whole. Nevertheless, their 
actual observations often were accurate 
and were recorded with a sincerity which 
makes their writings the more useful as 
aids to synthesis. Perhaps the one com- 
mon factor in their accounts lies in their 
appreciation of America as the “land of 
freedom.” 
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military career. After the war he held various 
public offices. His memoirs, ““Wspomnienia z 
pobytu w Ameryce podczas wojny 1861-1864 
roku,” published in Kfosy (Warsaw, 1883) were 
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‘Julius Bing, “Life of Gurowski,’ MS. 
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published in Polski stownik biograficzny (War- 
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ski. Sygurd Wisniowski was a contemporary of 
Horain. He possessed a fine literary talent and 


wrote interesting and colorful accounts of his 
American journeys and of life on his farm in 
Minnesota. He was a professional traveler. Al- 
ready he had made a trip around the world and 
had spent ten years in Australia. From the 
United States Wisniowski returned to Europe 
and on to Poland, where his impressions of 
America, “Obrazki z zycia amerykanskiego,” 


were published in Klosy in 1874 and 1876. An- 


other very interesting Polish traveler was young 
Count Roger Lubienski. Having been educated 
in England, he was quite proficient in the Eng- 
lish language. His accounts in the form of 
letters, ‘““Listy z Ameryki,” originally published 


in Kronitka rodzinna in 1876-77 and which later 
appeared in book form in Warsaw in 1900 as 
Z Ameryki, dealt with many different features 
of the American scene, as did the American 
sketches of his contemporary fellow countryman, 


Sienkiewicz. 





Recent Soviet Literature in 
Sociology and Cultural 


Anthropology 
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T IS CLAIMED in the Soviet Union that 
the years since 1953 have been marked 
by a new intellectual climate, one in 

which scholars no longer fear to discuss 
new topics or to apply new methods of 
inquiry. Yet, despite the removal of some 
of the more notorious features of the Stalin 
“cult of personality,” it is still true that the 
ideology of Marxism-Leninism forms the 
basis of all approved thought. Thus, many 
ideas are, by definition, excluded from the 
permissible circle of discussion, and no 
change of values can take place unless it 
conforms to the official ideology. Still, in 
the past decade there have been a number 
of such changes, which have altered the 
tone of Soviet thought, although without 
deeply affecting the fundamental nature of 
the system. 

One of the most interesting examples of 
such a process has been the shift in the at- 
titude of Soviet official organs toward the 
fields of sociology and cultural anthropol- 
ogy, particularly as they are concerned with 


the investigation of specific and limited 
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phases of society or with the study of single 
territorial, ethnic, or occupational groups. 
Within recent years the results of a number 
of such studies have been published, either 
as articles or as substantial monographs, 
providing information about the Soviet 
Union which, though colored in varying de- 
grees by the predominant ideology, cannot 
fail to interest students in other countries 
who wish to learn something of the differ- 
ences and similarities between Soviet so- 
ciety and their own. The studies described 
in the following survey represent a selec- 
tion of those available in the Library of 
Congress which have been compiled with 
the use of those techniques familiar to soci- 
ologists and cultural anthropologists in 
other countries. 


Sociology 


The Soviet press in the years immediately 
after 1953 was not hospitable to the concept 
of sociology. It was considered to lie within 
the field of philosophy and therefore most 
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published comment is to be found in the 
journal Voprosy filosofii (Problems of Phil- 
osophy) , issued since 1947 by the Institute 
of Philosophy of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, in the monographs of that institute, 


and in the Vestniki (Journals) of Moscow 
and Leningrad universities. Moreover, 
sociology was viewed not as an independent 
social science but rather as one of the com- 
ponents of historical materialism, the proc- 
ess by which the dialectical progression 
from thesis to antithesis to synthesis is ap- 
plied to a given historical situation. Since 
this process is assumed by Marxism-Lenin- 
ism to be so firmly proven as to be a valid 
law of history, sociology was of little impor- 
tance as an independent form of inquiry, 
for any conclusions which it might have 
reached had already been established by 
Marx, Engels, or Lenin. “Bourgeois” so- 
ciology was sharply criticized as lacking any 
such firm ideological basis as that offered 
by Marxism, and American sociology in 
particular was denigrated as overempirical, 
piling up data on separate and discrete 
phases of society without any unifying 
principle or philosophy. It is therefore not 
surprising that Soviet writings on the struc- 
ture of society which appeared between 
1953 and 1955 are markedly abstract in 
nature and reveal little concerning concrete 
problems. 

The first indication that the point of 
view was changing came in 1955, when 
V. S. Nemchinov, a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and an economist and 
statistician rather than a philosopher and 
sociologist, published an article, “Sotsi- 
ologiia i statistika” (Sociology and Statis- 
tics),1 in which he stated that it was 
insufficient to have only a knowledge af 
the general formulas which shape the re- 
quirements and content of sociological and 
economic laws; to “assure the possibility 
of full control of the course of social life,” 
it was necessary to understand the statisti- 


cal and quantitative phase of society as 
they are evident in given situations. 

Continuing this theme, Iu. A. Arbatov, 
writing in 1956 in criticism of the em- 
pirical tendencies of bourgeois sociology, 
stated that the necessity and value of con- 
crete social investigations based on histori- 
cal materialism and the facts of social 
reality could not be doubted.* He added, 
“Unfortunately, during a major period of 
time our social sciences, including histori- 
cal materialism, paid almost no attention 
to such types of investigation, a fact which 
led to an inadmissible separation from 
real life and to a significant degree aided 
the inculcation of dogmatism and text- 
mongering. .. . The necessity for con- 
crete social studies, based on Marxist 
ideology, has completely matured . . .; in 
view of the expansion of such work *1 our 
country, we must give particular attention 
to the analysis of the corresponding work 
of bourgeois sociologists. This will be of 
no little significance in working out the 
methodology of social research and will 
help to avoid many difficulties and mis- 
takes.” 

In June 1958 the Sovetskaia sotsiolo- 
gicheskaia assotsiatsiia (Soviet Sociological 
Association) was organized; one of its ob- 
jectives was to assist in sociological studies, 
but its principal task was to represent the 
USSR in international sociological con- 
ferences.* The report of the projects to be 
undertaken in 1958 by the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR and by the corre- 
sponding academies of the union republics 
listed, under the heading of “historical 
materialism,” a number of studies on topics 
such as changes in the composition and 
educational level of the working class, or 
the numbers and social role of the in- 
telligentsia.* Activities of a similar nature 
were also being undertaken by universities 
in the Soviet Union. The Ural State Uni- 
versity, for example, was cooperating with 
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the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 
a study of the working class in the city of 
Sverdlovsk and Sverdlovsk oblast’,® while 
the Leningrad State University had insti- 


tuted a sociological seminar, the first about 
which information is available.® 

In 1959 almost nothing was published 
which reflected the results of this activity, 
although the plan for forthcoming publi- 
cations which appeared in the fourth num- 
ber (pp. 182-190) of Voprosy filosofi of 
1959 listed many topics of a sociological 
nature. 

In 1960, M. T. Iovchuk, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
provided the first report of a major socio- 
logical study, one undertaken in 1957-59 
among the workers of Sverdlovsk oblast’.’ 
The results of this study later became 
available in a more extensive publication, 
discussed below. Other publications of 
1960 are primarily reiterations of remarks, 
such as those of Arbatov in 1956, on the 
necessity and desirability of sociological 
studies, provided care is taken to avoid the 
“errors” of bourgeois scholars. An ex- 
ception is B. A. Fedoroshin’s publication 
of the results of his study of the attitude 
of workers toward work on the production 
line.’ This article, though it falls within 
the field of social or industrial psychology, 
is of considerable sociological interest as 
evidence of Soviet concern with the pos- 
sibly harmful effects of continued and 
monotonous work on an assembly line. 

Additional data from _ investigations 
carried out by persons attached to the 
Leningrad State University may be found 
in the articles appearing in a 1960 issue of 
Uchenye zapiski (Scholarly Transactions) 
of Leningrad University. I. N. Vino- 
gradov discusses the changes in the occu- 
pational composition of industrial work- 
ers in the USSR with reference to the 
experience of a number of major factories 
in Leningrad. He notes that since 1947 
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there has been an increase in the propor- 
tion of jobs which require skilled workers 
rather than auxiliary laborers and draws 
from this certain conclusions about the 
demands that will be placed on the edu- 
cational system.’® B. R. Rashchenko 
provides some extremely interesting infor- 
mation about the educational level of Len- 
ingrad workers, pointing out differences in 
the education of workers by age groups 
and by the degree of skill required by given 
jobs.'' Other articles in this publication 
deal principally with economic problems. 

There are many references to sociology, 
its history and its methods, in the Filosof- 
skaia entstklopediua (Philosophical Ency- 
clopedia), the first volume of which was 
issued in 1960, since sociology, as stated 
above, is considered to be a branch of phi- 
losophy. The three volumes of this pub- 
lication which have thus far appeared, 
however, provide no substantive informa- 
tion on Soviet society. Upon completion 
the encyclopedia may be expected to pro- 
vide a wide range of definitions and biblio- 
graphic references, many of which may 
be of value for those using Soviet sociolog- 
ical literature. 

The year 1961 was marked by the pub- 
lication of the first major report of an in- 
tensive sociological survey carried on in the 
Soviet Union. This is Pod” em kul’ turno- 
tekhnicheskogo urovnia sovetskogo rabo- 
chego klassa (The Rise in the Level of Edu- 
cation and of Technical Training of the 
Soviet Working Class) (Moscow, Izdatel’- 
stvo sotsial’no-ekonomicheskoi _literatury, 
1961. 550p.). It summarizes the results 
of an investigation of elements of the work- 
ing class of Sverdlovsk city and oblast’ in 
Western Siberia which was begun in 1958 
by a group organized by the Institute of 
Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR and by the Department of Dia- 
lectical and Historical Materialism of the 
Ural State University. 
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Although the prevailing Soviet ideolog- 
ical system has had a strong influence in 
shaping the interpretations offered, this 
publication provides the careful reader 
with a variety of data about the position of 
the Soviet factory worker and his response 
to the society in which he lives, based on 
a substantial statistical survey made in a 
major industrial area. As the American 
scholar George Fischer has remarked, this 
study is typical of recent Soviet sociology 
in the attention it gives to workers’ school- 
ing and in its tone of unqualified enthusi- 
asm about the results attained.'* It is also 
subject to criticism for its lack of precise 
definitions and for its use of data which 
relate to too small a segment of the working 
class, even of Sverdlovsk city, to be entirely 
meaningful. Yet the study contains useful 
information both about the Soviet worker 
and about the Soviet attitude toward soci- 
ology. Mr. Fischer has noted that the 
Soviet sociologists have tended to be greatly 
concerned with what is called the “sociology 
of work,” the relationship between social 
groups which arise on the basis of the work 
situation.'®> And, within that situation, em- 
phasis is upon the application which can 
be made of the sociological data in reaching 
goals derived from the external postulates 
of Marxism-Leninism rather than from any 
internal set of values. In short, sociolog- 
ical knowledge is sought for because of its 
supposed value as a means of control. 

According to the preface “the aim of this 
work is to provide an explanation of the 
mechanism whereby the processes of the 
cultural and technical development of 
socialist society are applied to the concrete 
conditions of Soviet industrial enterprises, 
and to provide generalizations and dissemi- 
nation of the positive results of the effort 
for the increase of the level of education 
and of skill of the workers, results which 
are the first sprouts of a new, Communist 
element in present-day reality.” 


Another study appearing in 1961 that is 
typical of recent Soviet sociological publi- 


cations is Vnerabochee vremia trudia- 
shchikhsia (Nonworking Use of Time by 
Workers) , edited by G. A. Prudenskii and 
published in Novosibirsk by the Institute 
of Economics and the Organization of In- 
dustrial Production of the Siberian Divi- 
sion of the Academy of Sciences, one of the 
leading centers for the study of sociology. 
This work is based on investigations of the 
“time-budgets” of workers in various re- 
gions of Siberia and the Ural, carried out 
in 1958-60, and consists chiefly of the 
edited texts of reports delivered at a Con- 
ference on the Free Time of Workers as 
a Result of the Decrease in the Length of 
the Working Day, which was held in 
Stalinsk (now Novo-Kuznetsk) in 1960. 
Although this form of publication makes 
the presentation of a great amount of sta- 
tistical material difficult, there is much in- 
teresting information on the way in which 
Soviet citizens spend their nonworking 
time. As one would expect, those who are 
carrying both a full-time job and evening 
courses try to make up for lost sleep on 
their days off,’* substantial amounts of time 
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are lost waiting in queues,” and, most 
striking of all, there is a sharp differentia- 
tion among economic groups in the amount 
of leisure time available and in the use 
made of it.*® 

In addition to such reports, this volume 
contains a section describing the method- 
ology used, including a copy of the instruc- 
tions for completing the questionnaires 
used in studies of nonworking time.'* This 
material will undoubtedly be of value not 
only for the light which it throws on Soviet 
sociological methods, but also for the defi- 
nitions of terms and concepts. 

The year 1962 was marked by Soviet 
participation in the Fifth International 
Congress of Sociology, held in Washington, 
September 2-8. In connection with this 
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meeting Sovetskata sotsiologicheskaia liter- 
atura za 1960-62 ag. 


viet Sociological Literature in 1960-62; a 


sibliography 


bibliografiia) (So- 


, was prepared in typescript 
form by the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Academy of Sciences. A copy of this has 
been made available to the Library of 
Congress. Despite the title, many items 
listed are not, properly speaking, concerned 
with sociology but are rather articles and 
books that deal with social conditions in a 
descriptive and unmethodical fashion. 
The 238-page bibliography includes much 
material of a scholarly nature, however, 
and will prove to be a useful guide, espe- 
cially since there are few bibliographies of 
philosophical literature." 

The extent of sociological research be- 
ing carried on in the Soviet Union in 1962 


is also shown by information which ap- 


peared in Nauchnye doklady vysshet 
shkoly; filosofskte naukt, No. 5, 1962, p. 
29-31. Most problems being _investi- 


gated relate principally to the sociology of 
work. For example, the Sector of Socio- 
logical Investigations of the Institute of 


the USSR Academy of 


Sciences is observing the development of 


Philosophy of 


“new forms of work and life,’ the Labora- 
tory of Social Research of the Moscow 
State University is occupied with the ques- 
tion of the social significance of automa- 
tion, and the Ural State University’s soci- 
ologists are investigating the rise in the 
level of education and skill of the working 
class, as well as the changes in the social 
structure of this group. At Leningrad 
studies of the relationship of workers to 
their work are being made, while Kiev 
scholars are interested in the problems of 
These 


undertaken in order to “study in real and 


personality. investigations are 
specific historical conditions the action of 
the general laws of development of society 
with the aim of conscious control over the 


course of social development, the planning 
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and carrying out of social change.” 
This statement is perhaps the most con- 
cise presentation of the Soviet view with 
regard to the value of sociological studies, 


representing the culmination of a long dis-: 


cussion of “concrete” sociology which be- 
gan with Nemchinov’s article in 1955. 
There have been since 1962 many arti- 
cles on sociological methodology and on 
the ideological problems which arise in 
this area, but a general agreement on the 
practical value and necessity of the use of 
sociological methods is quite clear.?° 
The study of the free time of workers 
carried out by M. P. Goncharenko and 
others, which was reported in Nauchny 
doklady vysshei shkoly; filosofskie nauki, 
No. 1, 1963, pp. 29-39, introduces no new 
topic of sociological research, but provides 
the first major publication from Kiev Uni- 
versity’s Laboratory for the Study of Soci- 
ety {Laboratoriia konkretnykh sotsial’nykh 
issledovanii), which was set up in 1961 
Although the general approach and many 
conclusions of this study resemble those 
of the study undertaken in Siberia and the 
Ural, this publication is noteworthy for 
the clarity of its language, as well as for 
a table (p. 38) contrasting the use of lei- 
sure time by members of the Communist 
Party, by members of the Komsomol, and 


On the 


hand, the data about the persons who par- 


by non-Party persons. othe: 
ticipated in this investigation raise ques- 
tions as to the representative nature of the 
sample. 

A. G. Kharchev’s article “Some Results 
of the Study of the Motives for Marriage in 
the USSR” *" was one of the first socio- 
logical studies of marriage to appear in the 
Soviet Union. Previous publications on 
this subject had largely been in the field 
of cultural anthropology and were con- 
cerned with the experience of peasant or 
national minority groups. This article was 


based on data from Leningrad and other 
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selected urban and rural areas and was 
concerned with topics such as age at mar- 
riage, intended place of residence, and 
length of acquaintance before marriage. 
The author has since published a more 
extended study, which is discussed below. 

In a discussion of the place of the intel- 
ligentsia in the social structure of the Soviet 
Union M. N. Rutkevich of the Ural State 
University combines data from the 1959 
census of population with the results of a 
survey in two major industrial plants in the 
Ural region to show some of the recent 
changes in the number of scientific, ad- 
ministrative, and clerical workers in pro- 
portion to the total number of employees.** 
Despite the author’s statement that the 
concept of “social mobility” is not appli- 
cable to Soviet society, his article shows how 
numbers of persons have moved from one 
social category to another. 

Another article in the Nauchnye doklady, 
reporting the findings of A. K. Melekhova’s 
study of the esthetic views of workers in the 
area of Verkh-Isetsk in the Ural, may re- 
mind American readers of the writings of 
Russell Lynes on the levels of taste and 
artistic interests in the United States.” 
Despite the small and unrepresentative 
sample studied and the ideological tone 
given to the questions asked of these work- 
ers, the article shows that the level of 
artistic and literary taste varies not only 
with the educational background of the 
workers but also with the degree of mecha- 
nization of the work in which they are en- 
gaged. The existence of a large propor- 
tion, almost one-third, of workers with low, 
even philistine, taste in art and literature 
is noted. 

A further widening of the outlook of So- 
viet sociologists came with the decision by 
the USSR to participate in the work of the 
European Center for the Coordination of 
Research and Documentation in the Social 
Sciences, formed in Vienna in April 1963 


on the basis of a decision taken by the 
Twelfth Session of the Unesco General 
Assembly in 1961. Although the Soviet 
delegates to this meeting strongly attacked 
“bourgeois” methods of social research, 
they welcomed this new channel for the 


communication of information and opin- 
ion.** 

In the field of criminology, B. S. 
Utevskii’s article published in 1964 is 
worthy of note as one of the first to appear 
in the Soviet Press.2* He observes: “In 
the period of the cult of personality of 
Stalin the study of criminality ceased. It 
was impossible to raise or to investigate the 
question of criminality in the USSR. It 
came to the point that in the Jurtdichesku 
slovar’ [Juridical Dictionary, 1953 edition] 
and in the Bol’shaia Sovetskaia entstklo pe- 
diia [Great Soviet Encyclopedia] there are 
no articles on this question.” Although 
the situation improved after the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party, the sub- 
ject largely remained within the compe- 
tence of the jurists, and until 1963 no ma- 
jor publication dealt with the problem. 
Utevskii calls now for increased participa- 
tion of sociologists in the study of crime and 
its causes and suggests a number of fields in 
which such research might be fruitful. 

In general, the year 1964 saw a continu- 
ation and expansion of publication on so- 
ciological topics. Sociologists at Lenin- 
grad State University have previously been 
concerned with workers’ attitudes to their 
work. A. G. Zdravomyslov and V. A. 
Iadov made a study that involved the ques- 
tioning of 2,665 workers under the age of 
30 in a number of industrial installations in 
Leningrad about attitudes toward work 
and toward their trade or specialty.2* The 
results of this questionnaire were com- 
pared with the data on each worker con- 
tained in the files of the enterprise in order 
to determine the variations between each 


worker’s self-evaluation and the records 
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of production and behavior while on the 
job. One of the results is an interesting 
distribution of the subjects of this study by 
the level of interest and initiative which 
they manifest. Only 11.2 percent were 
judged to fall] into the highest level, exceed- 
ing their work norms and offering sugges- 
tions for work improvement, while 36.8 
percent merely met the norms and offered 
no suggestions. When asked about their 
satisfaction with their work, 16.1 percent 
were completely dissatisfied, while 43.3 per- 
cent expressed unclear feelings. As for 
the importance of pay rates, 30.7 percent 
considered pay the most important factor, 
although they said that the content of work 
should also be considered, and 15.0 percent 
stated that any job was good if it paid well. 
This information is rather at variance with 
much that is written about Soviet workers 
and their zeal in meeting and exceeding 
their work norms, particularly as the sample 
studied consisted of workers under 30 in 
major industrial enterprises in a large ur- 
ban area, who may be expected to respond 
more readily to the appeals of the regime. 

Additional information provided in this 
article clarifies many of these general con- 
clusions, showing variations in job satis- 
faction by level of skill, by estimate of the 
possibility of advancement, by monotony or 
interest of the operations performed, and 
the like. The final conclusion advanced, 
one which is common to many similar arti- 
cles, is that there is a great need for 
strengthened ideological work among the 
youth in order to create in them zeal- 
ous agreement with the program of the 
government. 

One of the most important Soviet socio- 
logical publications to appear in 1964 is V. 
N. Shubkin’s article on influences on the 
choice of occupation by students graduating 
from the intermediate schools.27_ This com- 
paratively short article contains statistics 
derived from a wide study of urban and 
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rural youth in Novosibirsk oblast’ in Siberia, 
showing that occupational choice and at- 
tainment is strongly dependent upon the 
position held by the father. In other 
words, there is a tendency for children to 
preserve the occupational and economic 
status of their fathers. The article also 
refers to the disinclination of all social 
groups to enter the sales and service trades 
and to the wish of 88 percent of the chil- 
dren of agricultural workers not to con- 
tinue farming. Differences between urban 
and rural youth in expectation and attain- 
ment reflect differences that still exist be- 
tween town and village in spite of efforts to 
overcome them. 

A. G. Kharchev’s study of marriage 
in the Soviet Union, noted above, was 
followed in 1964 by a book-length report.” 
Although the author seems overly con- 
cerned with the Marxist theory of marriage 
and the family, and with criticism of 
“bourgeois” authors who have written on 
the subject, the core of his book consists of 
an analysis of statistical material on mar- 
riage drawn principally from a study of the 
city of Leningrad. The size of the sample 
is not made entirely clear by the author, 
who states that “500 pairs were studied and 
an additional 300 questionnaires were col- 
lected for verification of the results” (p. 
179). Furthermore, there is no indication 
that the social composition of these couples 
properly reflects the composition of the 
population of Leningrad, for the couples 
studied were those whose marriage cere- 
monies were conducted at the so-called Pal- 
ace of Marriage in Leningrad. Descrip- 
tions of this palace and a similar institution 
in Moscow which have appeared in the 
American press suggest that those who are 
married there are not entirely a represent- 
ative sample of the population, either in 
economic status or educational back- 
ground. Yet the results of the survey are 
likely to be of interest to American students 
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of Soviet society. This is particularly the 
case with the problem of place of resi- 
dence of the newly married pair. The au- 
thor states that one-quarter of the couples 
marry without being assured of proper 
housing, although the statistics he cites 
indicate that 35.6 percent intend to live 
with the parents of the bride or groom and 
9.8 percent will remain in their dormitories 
p. 180). 

The author also uses data supplied to 
him by the registrars of vital statistics in 
other parts of the Soviet Union to discuss 
subjects such as age at marriage, marriage 
of persons of different nationalities, place 
of residence before marriage, length of 
acquaintanceship, place or method of meet- 
ing, and divorce (pp. 180-215). Chap- 
ters dealing with the size and structure of 
the Soviet family and with its basic social 
function contain less statistical information 
but are useful for the light they provide on 
both social theory and social reality. 

As this survey has indicated, Soviet schol- 
ars have only recently begun to examine 
and report on sociological problems which 
have for years been studied in other coun- 
tries. Having reached the conclusion that 
sociology is a necessary and valuable tool 
for social control, they have just begun to 
provide material of a statistical and prop- 
erly defined nature about specific social 
situations. Since they present their ma- 
terial in such a way as to demonstrate the 
supposed validity of national policies or the 
superiority of national practices, judgments 
by readers in other countries must always 
be based upon a recognition of the difficul- 
ties of determining the degree to which 
conclusions are thereby affected. The ma- 
terial thus far published is both interest- 
ing and useful in spite of the fact that it 
is largely in the form of separate articles 
on individual areas or problems. In view 
of the announcements in Soviet profes- 
sional journals of the scale of activities in 
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the various universities and institutes, there 
is great likelihood that monographs and 
extended studies will soon appear, resting 
on broader investigations and showing 
more sophisticated techniques of inquiry. 
Observers elsewhere will undoubtedly be 
interested in the new information which 
may thereby become available as well as 
concerned by the possibility that it may be 
used as a means of further strengthening 
control of social change and society. 


Cultural Anthropology 


Another field of intellectual inquiry in 
which Soviet publications provide infor- 
mation about the peoples and society of 
the Soviet Union is that which they term 
“etnografiia,” a word which is not easy to 
translate into English. Use of the cognate 
word “ethnography” is not entirely correct 
in view of Webster’s definition of this to 
denote only the descriptive form of writing 
about peoples and cultures. And, although 
the Library of Congress uses the word 
“ethnology” as a subject heading, modern 
writers, at least in the United States, do 
not seem to make wide use of the term. 
The more common American practice is 
to use “cultural anthropology” to include 
the subject matter termed “etnografiia” by 
Soviet writers. Therefore, that wording 
may serve as well as any other to describe 
the general area of interest of the writings 
described below. It should be noted that 
Soviet writers use the term “antropologiia”™ 
to include only those facets of the study 
of humanity that refer to the physical struc- 
ture of man and his racial variations and 
not to cultural or social factors. 

The Russians have had a long tradition 
of interest in the study of the life of peas- 
ant and ethnic minority groups. One need 
only refer to Zelenin’s compendious bib- 
liography of works appearing between 1700 
and 1910 to see the breadth of scholarly 
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writing on such subjects.2* And work 
continued to be done in this field after 
1917, for the Soviet government, for both 
practical and ideological reasons, was 
greatly interested in learning about the 
ethnic composition and social organization 
of the many groups under its rule.” 

Despite the fact that the collectivization 
of agriculture and the introduction of the 
5-year plans for industrial expansion had 
created a need for cultural anthropological 
studies of the resultant changes, it was not 
until the mid-1940’s that investigations in 
this field were undertaken in an organized 
fashion. When scholars did begin such 
studies they were principally concerned 
with the peasantry on the collective farms. 
Furthermore, as a recent survey article re- 
marks, the publications which appeared 
“provided only a simple description of the 
contemporary life of the collective farmers 
in comparison with their pre-Revolution- 
ary life, and this description was not always 
complete since, given the conditions of the 
cult of the personality of Stalin, ethnogra- 
phers often had to omit the negative fea- 
tures which they had observed. Valid 
investigation began in the mid-1950’s.”’ 
Then it became possible to mention the 
negative as well as the positive sides of 
collective farm life.*? 

The following survey is limited, there- 
fore, to a consideration of some of the So- 
viet writings on cultural anthropology 
which have appeared since the mid-1950’s 
and which, unlike earlier publications, con- 
tain an explicit or implicit recognition that 
the process of acculturation has not been 
entirely a smooth one. 

Although Soviet anthropologists were not 
able during Stalin’s lifetime to publish ma- 
terial which might contradict the officially 
sponsored picture of life in the Soviet Un- 
ion, many of the investigations which they 
carried on before 1953 provided data for 
later and less superficial publications.** A 
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striking example of the change in the point 


of view of Soviet anthropological publica- 
tions is provided by studies of two Kirgiz 
villages, Darkhan and Chichkan. Field 
work in this area began in 1952 and the 
first report appeared in 1953. It provided 
a most optimistic view of the adaptation of 
a group of former nomads to a settled, agri- 
cultural life in which a predominant role 
was played by the influences of Russian cul- 
ture, and “negative features” were largel) 
omitted. Work in the area continued after 
1953 and in 1958 a more extensive and 
carefully drawn account appeared. It is 
evident from this that the Kirgiz have held 
more tenaciously to old values and have 
absorbed less of urban, Russian culture than 
the earlier publication might seem to im- 
ply, although considerable attention is 
concentrated on the appearance of new, 
“progressive” elements in the life of these 
peasants, such as the knowledge of the 
Russian language and the giving up of the 
Moslem faith.* 

Another study, begun while Stalin was 
alive but published after his death, was un- 
dertaken in a long-settled agricultural re- 
gion in Tadzhikistan. The people of this 
area represent the traditions of the oases 
cultures and differ markedly from the Kir- 
giz as well as from the Russians. Although 
the village selected for investigation seems 
rather more prosperous than others in its 
area, it may be taken as typical, in the non- 
statistical sense, of many in which old and 
firmly held ways of life have had to face the 
collectivization of land and the influence of 
the Soviet Government.** 

A similar pattern of post-1953 publica- 
tion of information resulting, at least in 
part, from earlier studies may be found in 
the extensive report which was issued in 
1958 on the Great Russian village of Viria- 
tino, where field work began in 1952 
Viriatino, which is in Tambov oblast 
southeast of Moscow, is like many other 
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villages of this agricultural region. Ap- 
proximately half of the monograph is de- 
yoted to a history of the village, which was 
founded in the mid-17th century as the 
Grand Duchy of Moscovy extended its con- 
trol into the steppes, and the descriptions 
of family life, economy, and peasant cus- 
toms of pre-Revolutionary Viriatino may 
remind readers of pages from the great 
19th- and 20th-century Russian writers. 
The accounts of the years since 1917 in the 
latter half of the volume also bear a strong 
feeling of reality and of continuity of many 
elements of the Russian cultural tradi- 
tion.® 

Five collective farms in the region of 
Jekabpils in Latvia are the subjects of a 
study which began after 1953.°* This re- 
port emphasizes the supposedly beneficent 
effects of the events since 1940 on the life 
and culture of the Latvian people. The 
author is particularly interested in the way 
in which the collectivization of agriculture 
has allegedly brought the Latvian peas- 
ants together in a new and more “progres- 
sive” spirit of cooperation, which is con- 
trasted with the “individualistic isolation” 
of an earlier period. However, the reten- 
tion of many traits which do not harmonize 
with this process is noted. 

The publishing houses in provincial cen- 
ters have also issued similar studies of col- 
lective farms. Among them are studies of 
a Transcarpathian village, of a moun- 
tain settlement in the Karachaevo-Cher- 
kessk Autonomous oblast’ in the North 
Caucasus, and of an Uzbek locality.*” 

Although Marxism considers the ur- 
ban working class to be the leading ele- 
ment in the formation of a socialist sys- 
tem, Soviet anthropologists have made 
comparatively few studies of workers and 
of their adaptation to city life. Most of the 
publications on such topics have dealt 
with ethnic groups other than the Great 
Russians.*8 The most interesting of the 
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few monographs is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the responses to urban life of a group 
of Turkmenian workers in the petroleum 
fields to the east of the Caspian Sea. Stu- 
dents of the process of industrialization and 
urbanization among other groups will un- 
doubtedly find this study of Soviet Central 
Asian experience enlightening.* 

In addition to surveys of a given village 
or of an urban area which discuss a mul- 
tiplicity of phenomena, there have been 
a number of useful articles on single 
phases of life, particularly on family orga- 
nization and on the changes which it has 
undergone since 1917. N. A. Kisliakov’s 
account of marriage and the family among 
the Tadzhiks is principally historical in its 
orientation, but it may prove a useful ad- 
junct to the study of the Tadzhik village 
which is mentioned above.*® Another 
publication of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Institute of Ethnography provides 
several articles on the contemporary rural 
family in the three Baltic republics of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania.** Additional 
information about the village of Aikyran in 
Namanganskaia oblast’, which is the sub- 
ject of the study by O. A. Sukhareva (see 
footnote 37), is provided by M. A. Bik- 
zhanova’s survey of marriage and family 
life in that village and in others of the 
same oblast’.** 

This survey of recent Soviet publications 
in the fields of sociology and cultural an- 
thropology is not, of course, an exhaustive 
one. Since there is no satisfactory Soviet 
bibliography on either field, those inter- 
ested in further reading can turn to some 
of the survey articles listed here, as well as 
to the Library’s publication Monthly In- 
dex of Russian Accessions. Two Soviet 
bibliographic serials which may also be 
useful are Novaia sovetskata literatura po 
filosofi (New Soviet Literature on Phi- 
losophy) and Novaia sovetskaia literatura 
po istorii, arkheologti i etnografu (New 
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Soviet Literature on History, Archeology, 
and Ethnography) , which have been issued 
monthly since 1960 by the Fundamental 
Library of Social Sciences of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. In addition, 
Unesco’s International Bibliography of 
Sociology, issued since 1951, and Interna- 
tional Bibliography of Social and Cultural 
Anthropology, issued since 1955. also pro- 


vide frequent references to publications 
from or about the Soviet Union. These 


guides can provide the reader outside the 
Soviet Union with access to an expanding 
body of literature which, though strongly 
influenced by purposes and modes of 
thought he cannot share, offers a more in- 
formed view of an important area of the 
world than has hitherto been available. 
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A recurring illustration in the centennial publication MATICA SRPSKA, 1826-1926 (Nowi Sad, 1927), 


prominently displays a beehive, one meaning of the word “matica” and a symbol of the relationship 


between the society and its members. 


The Matica Srpska and 
Serbian Cultural Development 


RosertT F. Price 


Reference Librarian, Slavic and Central European Division 


HE MATICA SRPSKA Can Claim sev- 
eral distinctions among similar in- 
stitutions which appeared in the 

Hapsburg Empire in the 19th century to 
further the cultural development of their 
respective peoples. It was the first such 
organization among the Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary. It has also been the most last- 
ing, for the society successfully overcame 
the pressures applied by mistrustful Austro- 
Hungarian officials as well as later finan- 
cial difficulties. With varying degrees of 


success but with great perseverance, it has 
continued to support and guide Serbian 
intellectual endeavor, first as a part of the 
Hapsburg Empire and later in Yugoslavia 

The story of the Matica Srpska begins 
in 1824 when the Austro-Hungarian au- 
thorities permitted Dorde Magarasevic, a 
professor at the gymnasium in the provin- 
cial town of Novi Sad, to publish a literary 
and scholarly journal entitled Serbske lie- 
topist (Serbian Annals).’ Magarasevic 
had little financial backing but soon found 
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a patron in a Serbian merchant in Pet (the 
part of Budapest east of the Danube, PeSt 
had a significant Serbian population up to 
the middle of the 19th century). This 
patron persuaded several other Serbian 
merchants to follow his example in sup- 
porting the Letopis. They formed an or- 
ganization, which was called the Matica, 
with the general purposes of patronizing 
Serbian literature and spreading enlight- 
enment to the Serbian people. Officers 
were selected and headquarters were estab- 
lished in PeSt, where the society continued 
to function for its first 40 years. It gained 
prestige when Prince MiloS Obrenovié of 
Serbia became a member late in 1826. 

Since they had organized primarily to 
support the officially sanctioned Letopis, 
the leaders of the Matica did not consider 
it necessary to inform the local officials of 
the society’s existence. This omission led 
to the Matica’s first suspension of opera- 
tions when the society came to government 
attention in 1834. The authorities in Pet 
suspected the institution of secretly pub- 
lishing books banned by the government 
censor and ordered the Matica closed pend- 
ing an investigation. 

The Matica defended itself by referring 
to an imperial decree which invited the 
Serbs in Austria-Hungary to establish just 
such an organization. Its leaders further 
declared that their purposes were in no 
way counter to the interests of the Haps- 
burg Empire. After a delay of over 2 years, 
the Matica was granted official sanction 
and was permitted to renew its activities. 

This was the first of several such disputes 
in which the society, which soon became 
known as the Matica Srpska, became in- 
volved in its first century of operation. Its 
attempt to set up its own press in the late 
1830’s was squelched by the government. 
Shortly thereafter the society became en- 
tangled in a long legal action over the 
estate of its wealthiest supporter. Though 
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diminished by the litigation, this bequest 
richly endowed the Matica and at the same 
time expanded its responsibilities by placing 
it in charge of a home for Serbian students 
in Pe&t. 

Troubles with officials who questioned 
the Matica’s motives increased after the 
revolutionary events of 1848 and 1849, 
which gave the Hungarians closer control 
over their historic lands in the Hapsburg 
Empire. Furthermore, many Serbs for- 
merly active in the society had died or had 
left PeSt. These facts prompted the de- 
cision in 1851 to move the Matica Srpska 
to Novi Sad, which had grown to be the 
cultural center of the Serbs in Voivodina. 
Official obstructions delayed the move un- 
til 1864. Once in Novi Sad, however, the 
Matica was on fertile ground for its cul- 
tural activities. At the same time, it fell 
more and more under government suspi- 
cion as it became increasingly influenced by 
Serbian socialist reformers led by Svetozar 
Miletié. In 1875 the Hungarian authori- 
ties attempted to force the Matica to return 
to PeSt. Since PeSt no longer had a Serbian 
population interested in such cultural in- 
stitutions, this plan offered certain extinc- 
tion for the Matica Srpska. The society 
was able to resist the uprooting, but as a re- 
sult of the official repression it lost the 
Serbian student home in Pe&t and the in- 
come of the estate connected with it. 

Within a few years the Matica recovered 
from this setback. Although it avoided 
further serious trouble with government of- 
ficials, internal problems took the place of 
external pressure in lessening its effective- 
ness. These problems eventually led to a 
general reorganization in 1911; conse- 
quently the Matica was flourishing when 
the First World War brought an end 
to its activities for 5 years. After the war 
the society took up its work again in the 
new Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes. It greeted its 100th anniversary 
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in 1926 with suitable ceremonies and pub- 
lished Matica Srpska, 1826-1926 (1927, 
709 p.), a volume of survey articles de- 
scribing its activities in its first century. 
Throughout the interwar period, the Ma- 
tica Srpska continued its efforts to affect 
the cultural progress of the Serbs of Voivo- 
dina and Yugoslavia. Closed again in 
1941, the hardy organization reassembled 
after the war and carried on its activities 
anew. 

During its long history the Matica Srpska 
has endeavored in a variety of ways to sup- 
port Serbian intellectual development. 
Previously mentioned is its short-lived di- 
rection of a home for Serbian students 
studying in PeSt. More lasting has been 
the Matica’s library, begun in 1846, which 
was to include, in the hopes of its founders, 
all Serbian books as well as basic books in 
other Slavic languages and non-Slavic pub- 
lications dealing with the Serbs. This li- 
brary has grown steadily over the years 
and now totals over 370,000 volumes, mak- 
ing it one of the largest libraries in Yugo- 
slavia. Catalogs of parts of its holdings 
have been published. These include 
Spisak knjigai rukopisa u bibliotect Matice 
Srpske (1899, 385 p.), a list subdivided by 
languages of over 6,000 books and manu- 
scripts in the library in 1899; and Katalog 
biblioteke Matice Srpske (1950, 1955, 2 
vols.), a catalog of Serbian books printed 
between 1494 and 1880, listing 4,772 items 
by date of publication and containing an 
author index for each volume. 

Another aspect of the society’s custodial 
functions is its museum and art gallery, 
which were begun in 1847 as a modest col- 
lection of portraits of the leaders of the 
Matica. It was later expanded to include 
portraits of other important Serbs, Serbian 
art work in general—including many re- 
ligious paintings in the Byzantine tradi- 
tion—and ethnological materials showing 
the past customs and handicraft of the 


Serbs in Voivodina. In 1958 the Matica 


published Galerija Matice Srpske (62 p.), 
a catalog of the art gallery including a brief 
historical sketch and reproductions of rep- 
resentative works. 

By far the most important aspect of the 
Matica’s work has been its publishing ac- 
tivities, especially the issuance of the 
Letopis. Although this journal has varied 
over the years in frequency of appearance 
as in orientation, it has continued to be an 
important organ of Serbian culture. From 
its beginning, the Letopis reflected the in- 
tellectual currents which influenced the 
Slavs of Austria-Hungary in the 19th cen- 
tury. The idea of Slavic brotherhood and 
mutual interest based on a common origin 
interested many educated Slavs in the 19th 
century. This idea was motivated in part 
by hopes of Russian assistance to the sub- 
jected Slavic nations who sought independ- 
ence from the Ottoman and Hapsburg Em- 
pires. The Pan-Slavic concept also found 
expression in scholarly cooperation and in- 
terchange, which were declared to be part 
of the policy of the Leto pis by its first editor. 
The journal was to include “everything 
concerning the Slavic people in general 
from the Adriatic to the Arctic and from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea.” Early issues 
of the Letopis were considerably enriched 
by contributions on a variety of subjects 
from the important Czech Slavist Pavel 
Josef Safa¥ik, who was at that time the di- 
rector of the Novi Sad gymnasium. This 
original policy was maintained by later edi- 
tors, who published in the Letopzts transla- 
tions of important Russian authors as well 
as critical articles on such subjects as Rus- 
sian literature and education. Pan-Slavic 
scholarly cooperation was not limited to 
distant Russia, for the Matica Srpska early 
cooperated with the Jugoslavenska akade- 
mija (Yugoslav Academy) in Zagreb and 
elected the founder of that institution an 
honorary member. 
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A reproduction of an 18th-century Serbian icon by an unknown artist. The icon illustrates the cover 
of GALERIJA MATICE SRPSKE (Novi Sad, 1958). 








Developing progressive movements in 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia in the 1860’s 
were also reflected in the Letopis. The 
followers of Svetozar Mileti¢, calling for 
social reform, imparted a more journalistic 
tone to the Letopis. The editors of the 
Letopis also offered their readers articles 
by the important Serbian socialist Svetozar 
Markovie. 

One of the most significant cultural de- 
velopments among the Serbs in the 19th 
century was the gradual adoption of the 
language reforms initiated by Vuk Stefa- 
novié KaradZi¢ in the first quarter of the 
century. Designed to bring the written 
language into closer harmony with the lan- 
guage spoken by the people, these reforms 
met with considerable opposition from 
those who clung to the Slavonic-Serbian 
language, which was similar to the church 
language and, at the same time, much 
closer to Russian. Thus both church offi- 
cials and some of the adherents of the Pan- 
Slavic idea opposed the orthographical and 
grammatical reforms proposed by Karad- 
zi¢. As a result, it was several decades 
before these innovations were generally ac- 
cepted. The Letopis itself reflected this 
process. At first it was printed in both the 
Slavonic-Serbian and the new orthography 
but was soon forced to adhere to the old 
orthography until progressive elements 
gained control of the Matica Srpska in the 
1860’s. 

Through the years, the editors of the 
Letopis have maintained its literary and 
intellectual diversity. They have regu- 
larly offered their readers both original 
Serbian literature and translations, es- 
pecially of other Slavic writers. The 
Letopis’ scholarly and journalistic contrib- 
utors have addressed themselves to sub- 
jects ranging from classical literature and 
philosophy, the various Slavic literatures 
and societies, and the social and physical 
sciences, to the problems of the mental and 


physical well-being and development of 
their readers. The Letopis is indeed a rich 
source of information on the literary and 
cultural history of the people who have 
contributed to its long life. 

No major library in the United States 
appears to have complete holdings of this 
important journal, although the Library 
of Congress has nearly complete holdings 
from 1873 to the present. Several indexes 
to the Letopis have been prepared. An in- 
dex to issues 1-184 by author and by sub- 
ject (220 p.) was published as issue 185 of 
the Letopis in 1896. Recently the Matica 
published separately Sadrzaj Letopisa Ma- 
tice Srpske, 1824-1950 (1964), thus bring- 
ing the index nearly up to date.? 

Besides the Letopis, the Matica Srpska 
has continually undertaken other publish- 
ing ventures. It began.to publish separate 
literary and scholarly works in the second 
year of its existence. In keeping with its 
professed aim of contributing to the liter- 
ary and social development of the Serbs, 
the Matica has sponsored competitions for 
works on topics extending from Serbian 
grammars and popular history for a gen- 
eral audience to personal hygiene and 
family care. Although such competitions 
did not always bear fruit, they constituted 
a positive effort at guiding the development 
of Serbian culture. After 1885 many 
of the works written for such competitions 
were published in the series Knjige za narod 
(Books for the People), in which 161 
monographs appeared from 1885 to 1932. 

The Matica’s publishing activity until 
1949 is recorded in Bibliografija izdanja 
Matice Srpske, 1826-1949 (1950, 157 p.), 
which lists 881 items by year of publication, 
including periodicals, monographs, and 
works published elsewhere but given finan- 
cial awards by the society. An appendix 
contains statistics. 

In recent years the Matica Srpska has 
continued its diversified publishing activ- 
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ity. For works too long to be included in 
the Letopis, the society began publishing 
in the 1950’s the periodicals Zborntk; 
serija druStventh nauka for the social sci- 
ences, Zbornik za prirodne nauke for the 
natural sciences, Zborntk za knjizZevnost 1 
jezik for literature and language, and 
Zbornik za filologiju i linguisttku for phi- 
lology and linguistics. 

As an institution located in Voivodina 
province, the Matica Srpska has sought to 
publish and republish documents and 
scholarly works on this region. Such works 
include Srbi u Vojvodini (The Serbs in 
Voivodina) by Dusan Popovié (1957-63, 
3 vols.), and a series of works by Vasa 
Stajié on the history of the city of Novi 
Sad, including Grada za polititku tistoriju 
Novog Sada (1951, 451 p.) on its political 
history, Grada za kulturnu istortju Novog 
Sada (1951, 381 p.) on its cultural history, 
and Novosadske biografije (1956, 262 p.) 
on its prominent men. The Matica has 
published a number of works on Svetozar 
Mileti¢é, whose name was closely connected 
with that institution in the late 19th cen- 


tury. The latest of these is Dokumenti 0 
Svetozaru Mileticu (1951, 136 p.), which 
contains in addition to documents a 22-page 
bibliography of works on this important 
Serbian leader. To make available early 
documents concerning the Serbs of Voivo- 


dina, the Matica has recently begun issuing 
facsimile reprints of early Serbian periodi- 
cals, such as Slavenno-serbskija viedomosti 
(Slavonic-Serbian News), which was first 
printed in the period 1792-94 in Vienna 
for the Serbs of the Hapsburg Empire and 
was reprinted in 1961 in two volumes. 
Besides focusing its activities on the his- 
tory of Voivodina, the society has also un- 
dertaken projects with a broader scope. 
To provide a comprehensive selection of the 
literary heritage of the Serbs, the Matica 
Srpska began publishing in 1957, in co- 
operation with the Srpska knjiZevna zad- 
ruga (Serbian Literary Cooperative) in 
Belgrade, the series Srpska knjtZevnost u sto 
knjiga (Serbian Literature in 100 Books). 
This series, to be completed about 1967, 
includes folk literature as well as works of 
classical and modern Serbian authors. 


Footnotes 


’ This title changed several times before 1873 
when the present title, Letopis Matice Srpske, 
was adopted. For brevity, the journal will 
henceforth be called simply the Letopis. Pub- 
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lications mentioned here were published in N>-vi 
Sad. 

* This publication has not yet been received 
by the Library of Congress. 
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Centenary of the 


University of Bucharest 


Rosert G. CARLTON 


Area Librarian (USSR and East Europe), Slavic and Central European Division 


N OCTOBER 1964 the 100th anniversary 

of the founding of the University of 

Bucharest was celebrated. The oc- 
casion was marked by the issuance of a 
commemorative volume in English recently 
received by the Library. Entitled Bucharest 
University, 1864-1964, this lavishly illus- 
trated, handsome volume provides histor- 
ical sketches both of higher education in 
Rumania and of the university itself, to- 
gether with a lengthy description of the 
present structure of the school and an ac- 
count of its principal activities today. The 
issuance-in English of such a volume signi- 
fies a continuation of the current trend in 
Rumania toward making information about 
that country’s past and present increasingly 
available in West European languages. In 
addition to the commemorative volume, the 
centenary was observed with special cere- 
monies at the university which were given 
extensive coverage in the Rumanian press 
and by articles in leading Rumanian jour- 
nals received here. This account will be 
devoted to a brief treatment of the history 


of higher education in the city of Bucharest, 


chiefly as revealed in the commemorative 
volume, notes on some of the prominent 
scholars who have been associated with the 
university, and a survey of the university’s 
publications currently being received by the 
Library. 

Although, compared with many other 
universities, the University of Bucharest 
was founded relatively recently, higher edu- 
cation in the Rumanian capital dates back 
much farther. In 1694 Walachian Prince 
Constantin Voda Brincoveanu established 
St. Sava’s Princely Academy in the heart of 
Bucharest on the site of the present univer- 
sity. Thus the centenary of the University 
of Bucharest coincides with the 270th an- 
niversary of the existence of higher educa- 
tion in that city." Some 150 students at- 
tended the academy in its early years and 
were instructed in the subjects of logic, 
rhetoric, physics, cosmography, psychology, 
metaphysics, poetics, grammar, and theol- 
ogy, with Greek as the language of instruc- 
tion. Students from other lands under 
Turkish do mination— Macedonians, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and Serbs—as well as 
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students from such countries as Russia, at- 
tended the school along with Rumanian 
youths from boyar families. 

The academy changed little during the 
early and mid-18th century. The curric- 
ulum remained the same, and the number 
of the faculty varied between two and four 
until 1776. In that year, Prince Alexandru 
Ipsilanti decreed a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the academy. The faculty was in- 
creased to nine members, of whom two 
taught grammar and two, mathematics— 
“that is, arithmetic, geometry, and astron- 
omy and also for history’ *—with one 
teacher each for the subjects of physics, 
theology, Latin, French, and Italian. A 
library was established and an additional 
building erected. Greek remained the 
general language of instruction, but French 
and Italian were permitted for teaching 
mathematics and physics. A further re- 
organization in 1817 added a faculty of law 
to the academy. The establishment of 
Rumanian as a language of instruction fol- 
lowed in 1818, when the academy was 
again restructured by Gheorghe Lazar, a 
political refugee from Transylvania, then 
under Hapsburg rule. Lazar was thus 
instrumental in achieving what one ob- 
server has termed “the most important 
event in the history of [Rumanian] educa- 
tion in the first half of the 19th century”— 
the establishment of higher education in 
the Rumanian language.* Lazar also is- 
sued one of the first school textbooks in 
Rumanian for use in higher education, a 
treatise on mathematics. 

State sponsorship of education in Ru- 
mania, i.e. Walachia, began in 1832 when 
an Organic Statute of Education was is- 
sued. Based on the principles of state re- 
sponsibility for public education, instruc- 
tion in the Rumanian language, and the 
right of graduates of national schools to 
occupy high governmental positions, this 


statute provided for higher education in 
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“special courses” of 3 years’ duration in the 
fields of law, applied mathematics, and ap- 
plied agriculture. 

The academy suffered various reverses 
during the turbulent period of the 1848 
Revolution. One of the temporary casual- 
ties of that time was instruction in the ver- 
nacular, which was abolished in 1847 by 
fiat of Prince Gheorghe Bibescu, to be re- 
introduced only some time thereafter. The 
academy was closed for a time, but it re- 
opened in January 1851 following the issu- 
ance of a reform bill by Prince Barbu Stir- 
bei. Faculties of law and of sciences were 
attached to the academy, but in 1859, after 
achievement of the union of the Danubian 
Principalities as the state of Rumania, the 
faculty of juridical and political sciences 
was separated from St. Sava’s and consti- 
tuted as a separate institution. 

The first prince of the newly unified Ru- 
manian Principalities, Alexandru Ion Cuza, 
was greatly concerned with the level of 
education in his country and acutely aware 
of the fledgling state’s need for trained spe- 
cialists of all kinds. In a message to the 
Assembly of Delegates in December 1859, 
Cuza manifested his recognition of the im- 
portance that science and technology would 
play in the development of the Rumanian 
economy: 

Besides the teaching of letters, the facul- 
ties of sciences, law, and medicine are un- 
doubtedly necessary, but the present state 
of Rumania and her future urgently require 
a faculty of administrative and economic 
science, as well as a faculty of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial sciences. I wish 
that in the near future, a doctor of agron- 
omy in our country may get the same con- 
sideration and material advantages as a 
doctor of letters.* 


Shortly afterwards, in 1862 and 1863, the 
state Higher Council of Public Education 
recommended the establishment in Bucha- 
rest of a Higher School of Sciences and a 
Higher School of Letters for the purpose 
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of training gymnasium teachers. Cuza is- 
sued decrees in 1863 implementing these 
proposals. The two schools were later re- 
named faculties, and a decree issued in 
July 1864 combined them with the existing 
Faculty of Law to form the University of 
Bucharest.® 
This event was closely followed in No- 
vember 1864 by the promulgation of a 
Public Education Act. The major stip- 
ulations of this legislation with respect to 
higher education were the establishment of 
norms of administration, the separation of 
secondary and higher education, and pro- 
vision for competitive examinations and 
academic tenure for faculty members. 
Further reforms in Rumanian higher edu- 
cation were adopted in 1898 and 1932. 
The university has undergone continu- 
ous growth with respect to faculty size, the 
number of courses offered, and enrollment. 
The latter has increased from 150 to 13,435 
over the lifespan of one century, while the 
teaching staff has risen in number from 2 
to 1,206. The university now consists of 
12 faculties: | mathematics-mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology-geog- 
raphy, philosophy, history, Rumanian lan- 
guage and literature, law, Slavonic lan- 
guages and literatures, Romance and classi- 
cal (including Oriental) languages and lit- 
eratures, and Germanic languages and lit- 
eratures.© The three last-named faculties 
form a separate Foreign Languages In- 
stitute. The period of study is 5 years, the 
last 2 generally devoted to specialization. 
Postgraduate work is provided at the 
University of Bucharest, but the propor- 
tion of students enrolled in this kind of 
training is lower there than at most large 
U.S. universities. During the period from 
1953 to 1964, 134 students successfully de- 
fended theses. At the present time, 870 
students are pursuing postgraduate studies. 
Many members of the teaching staff at 
the University of Bucharest have achieved 


fame far beyond the boundaries of Ru- 
mania. Some of the more prominent of 
these scholars in the social sciences might 


be mentioned, along with an indication of 
their works in the collections of the Library 
of Congress. 

B. P. Hasdeu (1848-1907) was associ- 
ated with the Faculty of Letters and Phi- 
losophy from 1874 to 1900. His courses in 
comparative philology embraced “the San- 
skrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Al- 
banian, Celtic, Germanic, Slavic, and Ro- 
mance languages, all in their connection 
with the Rumanian language.”* A pro- 
lific scholar, Hasdeu authored many works, 
the following of which are in the collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress: Scriere 
alese (Bucharest, 1959); the four-volume 
Etymologicum magnum Romaniae (Bu- 
charest, 1887-98) ; Fragmente pentru isto- 
ria limbei romane (Bucharest, 1876) ; and 
Toan-V oda cel Cumplit (3d ed., Kishinev, 
1926). 

Ovid Densusianu (1873-1938) , a profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Letters and Chairman 
of the Department of Romance Philology, 
attained fame in several fields: linguistics, 
literature, literary criticism, and history. 
His most famous work is the Histoire de la 
langue roumaine (Paris, 1901), which was 
published recently in a two-volume edition 
in Rumanian (Bucharest, 1961) as Jstoria 
limbu romine. Both editions are in the 
Library of Congress collections. 

Archaeologist and historian Vasile Par- 
van (1882-1927) joined the faculty in 
1909 after having been a student at the 
university during the period 1900-1903. 
As a staff member and the director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities, he pub- 
lished a number of research monographs 
and created a school of archaeology and 
ancient history. Parvan also founded the 
Rumanian School in Rome. The Li- 
brary’s collections include the following of 
his works: Dacia; an Outline of the Early 
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Civilizations of the Carpatho-Danubian 
Countries (Cambridge [Eng.] 1928) ; Ge- 
tica; o protoistorie a Daciei (Bucharest, 
1926); and Inceputurile viefii romane la 
gurile Dundrit (Bucharest, 1923). In ad- 
dition, the collections include a bibliog- 
raphy of Parvan’s works with an introduc- 
tory study by Emil Condurachi, which was 
released recently by the Library of the Ru- 
manian Academy under the title Vasile 
Parvan, 1882-1927 (Bucharest, 1957). 
Nicolae Iorga (1871-1940) is perhaps 
the faculty member of the University of 
Bucharest who is best known abroad. Ac- 
tive both as a scholar and a politician, Iorga 
is represented in the card catalog of the 
Library of Congress by 85 monographic en- 
tries. A comprehensive bibliography of all 
his writings lists some 600 books and arti- 
cles. In addition to his extensive histories 
of Rumania and of Rumanian literature, 
Iorga also wrote separately on the follow- 
ing special aspects of the Rumanian past: 
art; the church; foreign policy; and Ru- 
mania’s relations with France, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Italy, Poland, and Serbia. 
Among other specialized topics, Iorga dealt 
with Rumanians in the United States, 
French literary influence in southeastern 
Europe, East European travelers in France, 
French travelers in East Europe, and the 
contemporary scene in Portugal. His 
works include histories of Albania, Ar- 
menia, the Balkans, the Byzantine Empire, 
the Crusades, France, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Transylvania, and the world. The 


scope of his scholarly research, his historical 
syntheses, and his erudition all contributed 
toward making Iorga one of the outstand- 


ing historians of his time. 

The publications program of the univer- 
sity appears to lag somewhat behind the 
rapid growth manifested in other fields. 
Since research activity in Rumania is direc- 
ted primarily by the Rumanian Academy, 
university publications tend to be confined 
to reports of faculty projects. They also 
appear with considerable _ irregularity. 
This program has been criticized for its 
unsystematic character by the rector of the 
university himself, writing in the theoreti- 
cal organ of the Rumanian Labor Party.* 
The Analele of the University are issued in 
three series: Seria acta logica; Seria stiinte- 
lor naturiit (with the following subseries: 
mathematics-mechanics, chemistry,  ge- 
ology-geography, physics, and biology) ; 
and Seria stintelor sociale (with the fol- 
lowing subseries: philosophy, history, law, 
Rumanian language and literature, foreign 
languages and literature, and the meth- 
odology of teaching foreign languages). 

The 100-year lifespan of the University 
of Bucharest has witnessed the advance of 
Rumania’s leading center for higher educa- 
tion from an academy oriented primarily 
to the study of law to a university in 
the full meaning of the word, training the 
specialists, scientists, and scholars so ur- 
gently needed by Rumania in her transi- 
tion from a predominantly agricultural to 
an industrial society. 


Footnotes 


* Higher education in the Rumanian province 
of Moldavia, however, may be said to date from 
1640, when the Three Hierarchs’ College was 
established in Iasi (Jassy). The University of 
Iasi also antedates that in Bucharest by 4 years, 
having been founded in 1860. 

* Bucharest University, 1864-1964, p. 14. 

*Ton Bucur, “Expozitia ‘Din istoria literaturii 
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didactice romineste’,” Revista de pedagogie, V. 
13, No. 9, p. 122 (1964). 

* Bucharest University, 1864-1964, p. 25. 

° Although the centenary’ was completed in 
July, the recent celebrations were held in Octo- 
ber, apparently because the academic year at the 
university begins in that month. 

* A school of medicine was added in 1869 but 
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was separated from the university and given in- 
dependent existence in 1948. 

’Georgue Munteanu, “B. P. Hasdeu.” Gazeta 
literard, v. 11, No. 42, Oct. 15, 1964: 7. 


*Gh. Mihoc, “Universitatea din Bucuresti la 


implinirea unui veac de existenta.”” 


clasd, v. 44, No. 10, Oct. 1964: 35. 
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Baltic Encyclopedias 


and 


Biographical Directories 


Joun P. Batys 


Reference Librarian (Baltic 


URING THE SHORT PERIOD of inde- 

pendent political existence of the 

Baltic States, a number of impor- 
tant encyclopedias and biographical direc- 
tories were published in these countries in 
their native languages. The issuance of 
such material was regarded as a matter of 
national pride since the primary purpose 
was to provide correct, up-to-date, and 
adequate information about the newly in- 
dependent. countries—something which 
leading Baltic intellectuals felt the refer- 
ence aids pubiished abroad did not always 
do. 

Since the end of the Second World War, 
comprehensive encyclopedias have not been 
published in the Soviet-dominated Baltic 
States. Some new reference works—or 
new editions of older works—however, 
have been issued by Baltic émigré groups 
in the United States and Western Europe. 
Thus continuity of a kind has been main- 
tained. Additional, less extensive refer- 
ence material has been released—both in 
Russian and in the Baltic languages— 
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Slavic and Central European Division 


within the Baltic countries themselves dur- 
ing this same period. Although these pub- 
lications represent Soviet-approved view- 
points almost exclusively, they contain im- 
portant basic data and help to fill out the 
picture of Baltic affairs and personalities. 
This article surveys the most important 
Baltic encyclopedias and biographical di- 
rectories published in the Baltic States dur- 
ing their independence and later and also 
those published abroad. 

Of the three Baltic nations, the Lithua- 
nians have the most ambitious national 
encyclopedia. An extensive project for a 
Lietuviskoji enciklopedija was started in 
Kaunas in 1931 by the cooperative pub- 
lishing house Spaudos Fondas, in collab- 
oration with the Lithuanian Catholic 
Academy of Sciences. The editor in chief 
was the notable Lithuanian bibliographer 
Vaclovas Birziska, who was later to be asso- 
ciated with the Library of Congress as a 
consultant. As the Second World War in- 
terfered with publication, volume 10, pub- 
lished in 1944 and ending with “Ind,” was 
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the last to be issued. The Library of Con- 
cress has only the first four volumes, end- 
ing with the word “Caxias.” 

Issuance of a new edition of this ency- 
clopedia, renamed Lietuviu enciklopedija, 
was begun in South Boston in 1953 by a 
private publisher, Juozas Kapotius. On 
January 1, 1965, there were 31 volumes in 
print, extending through the word “Tu- 
binés.” Vaclovas Birziska acted as chief 
editor of the first three volumes, while a 
collective editorial board later assumed this 
responsibility. The 10 volumes published 
in Kaunas were used as a basis for the new 
edition, with the information therein fre- 
quently abridged and brought up to date. 
Past the letter “I” the encyclopedia is en- 
tirely new; it is scheduled to be finished in 
1965 or 1966. This is a very rich and de- 
pendable source of information on all mat- 
ters concerning Lithuania and Lithuanians. 
Beginning in 1966, the present publisher 
plans to issue an English version in six vol- 
umes, which will contain translations from 
the large encyclopedia of all the more im- 
portant articles on Lithuanian affairs. 

The one-volume Latvian encyclopedia 
Latuju mazda enctklopédija (Riga, 1936) 
was published under the general editorship 
of Alfreds Bilmanis. The richly illustrated 
work, containing numerous color plates, is a 
general encyclopedia of the type of Der 
kleine Brockhaus with emphasis on Latvian 
affairs. An enterprise on a much larger 
scale was the Latvietu konversdcijas vard- 
nica, of which 21 volumes were published 
in Riga in 1927-40 under the chief editor- 
ship of Arveds Svabe. The work re- 
mained unfinished because of the war, vol- 
ume 21 ending with the word “Tjepolo.” 
It contains an abundance of information, 
on Latvia and other Baltic countries. 

Latvians in exile published Latuju en- 
ciklopédija in three volumes in Stockholm 

1950-55). Also edited by Arveds Svabe, 
the work deals only with Latvian affairs. 
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Much of the material was taken from the 


larger encyclopedia published in Riga and 
brought up to date. The 2,880 pages of 
text include about 2,580 biographies. A 
214-page supplement, edited by Lidija 
Svabe, was published in Stockholm in 1962. 

The Estonian encyclopedia Eesti entstik- 
lopeedia was published in eight volumes in 
Tartu in 1932-37 with R. Kleis as editor in 
chief. A 647-page summarized survey on 
the Estonian land and people, based on this 
encyclopedia and edited by Karl Inno and 
Felix Oinas, was published in four parts in 
Geislingen (Germany) in 1949 under the 
title Eesti; Eesti entsiiklopeedia andmeil. 

A number of biographical dictionaries 
and directories for persons of Baltic origin 
are available in the collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress and other large research 
libraries. The most important of these are 
listed below together with brief notes on 
their contents. Genealogical registers of 
nobility are not included. 

Probably the oldest Baltic biographical 
dictionary is that listing Baltic physicians 
from the beginning of historical times to 
about 1920—Bitographien baltischer Aerzte, 
compiled by Isidorus Brennsohn. It con- 
sists of three volumes: Die Aerzte Kurlands 

Mitau, 1902; 2d ed. Riga, 1929): Die 
Aerzte Livlands (Riga, 1905); and Die 
Aerzte Estlands (Riga, 1922). Each vol- 
ume also contains a historical essay on the 
development of medical services in the vari- 
ous provinces. Most of the physicians were 
of German origin and lived between 1825 
and 1920. 

Biographies and portraits of 31 leading 
figures of the independent Baltic States are 
given in Fiihrende Kopfe der Baltischen 
Staaten (Kaunas, 1938), by Viktor Zing- 
haus. Though dealing primarily with 
statesmen, politicians, and generals, a few 
writers and professors are listed. 

The Baltic University, organized by 
refugee professors from all three Baltic 
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countries and supported by Unrra, was 
active in 1946—49 in Hamburg and later in 
Pinneberg. Its publication Who Is Who 
at the Baltic University (Pinneberg, 1949) 
gives biographies of the professors and 
teachers, 176 in all. Every person was al- 
located one page of space. The work in- 
cludes information on each person’s train- 
ing and experience and on the offices he has 
held, together with a list of his writings in 
published or manuscript form. 

Biographies and portraits of more than 
1,900 Latvians active in all fields of public 
life during the first decade of independence 
are given in Latvijas darbinieku galerija, 
1918-28 (Riga, 1929), edited by Pauls 
Kroders. The 466 pages of the album-like 
book are divided into eight chapters ac- 
cording to field of activity, and there is an 
alphabetical index. 

More comprehensive is the Latvian bio- 
graphical dictionary Es vinu pazistu (I 
Know Him), edited by Z. Unams and 
published in Riga in November 1939 (562 
p.). It contains 6,336 biographies of per- 
sons living at that time. Biographical 
sketches include offices held, titles of prin- 
cipal publications or works of art, and 
awards and decorations received; there is 
often a small-size portrait. 

A calendar of Lithuanian writers, Lie- 
tuviu raSytoju kalendorius, was compiled 
by Vaclovas Birziska and published in 
Tiibingen (Germany) in 1946. It con- 
tains chronological and alphabetical lists 
of 1,149 men of letters, including journal- 
ists, born between 1485 and 1920. Dates 
of birth and death and the titles of princi- 
pal works are supplied, or in the case of 
journalists, the names of newspapers and 
journals to which they contributed. No 
portraits are given. 

A three-volume work, Aleksandrynas, by 
Vaclovas Birziska, posthumously published 
in Chicago by the Institute of Lithuanian 
Studies in 1960-64 with the support of the 
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Lithuanian-American Cultural Fund, gives 
biographies, bibliographies, and_biobibli- 
ographies of Lithuanian authors up to 1865, 
A total of 370 men are covered. Some of 
the persons listed did not publish anything 
in their lifetimes but left manuscripts or 
acted as translators and editors, thus con- 
tributing also to the cultural history of 
Lithuania. Several documents are printed 
in full or in part. The valuable biblio- 
graphical notes guide the reader to some 
rare and unique sources. 

Book one of the American Lithuanian 
directory Amerikos lhetuviu vardynas (Los 
Angeles, 1953) contains biographies of 
about 7,000 persons of Lithuanian descent 
residing in the United States and active 
in public life, including not only artists and 
scientists, but also professional men, busi- 
nessmen, and persons active in social or- 
ganizations. With very few exceptions, all 
the information was supplied by the persons 
themselves in response to questionnaires. 

The Lithuanian world directory Pasaulio 
lietuviu Zinynas, edited by Anicetas Simutis 
and published in Lithuanian and English 
by the Lithuanian Chamber of Commerce 
of New York (2d ed., 1958), also contains 
a list of Lithuanian intellectuals, clergy, and 
professional people in the free world, with 
their addresses. 

The largest concentration of Lithuanians 
in the United States is in Chicago, and the 
yearbook of Chicago Lithuanians, Chi- 
cagos lietuviu metraStis, edited by A. Vi- 
lainis and published since 1955, contains 
descriptions of Lithuanian societies, schools, 
savings and loan associations, and other 
cultural, economic, and recreational insti- 
tutions. Extensive biographies and por- 
traits of prominent persons are frequently 
included. 

A book on Lithuanian emigration to 
America, Lietuviu tSeivija Amerikoje 
(South Boston, 1961), by Stasys Michel- 
sonas, contains a chapter on American 
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Lithuanians who were active in public life 
between 1868 and 1961. Biographies and 
rtraits of over 50 persons are given. 

A richly illustrated Spanish-language 
volume, Antologia biografica del arte litu- 
ano (Medellin, Colombia, 1959) , by Stasys 
Gostautas, contains information concerning 
approximately 170 famous Lithuanians. 
Among them are 40 painters, sculptors, and 
architects; 75 writers; 18 composers and 
musicians; 13 actors and dancers; 9 opera 
singers; and 15 philosophers, linguists, 
critics,etc. Biographical information about 
living persons is scanty. Most of the space 
is devoted to a discussion of their art or per- 
formances. 

An Estonian biographical dictionary, 
Eesti biograafiline leksikon, was published 
in Tartu in 1926-29 in four parts, under 
the editorship of A. R. Cederberg and 
others. It contains 1,143 biographical 
articles of persons connected with Estonia 
through the ages. A supplement, Eesti 
biograafilise leksikoni taienduskdide, edited 
by P. Tarvel and others was published in 
Tartu in 1939-40. Its 404 pages contain 
678 new biographies and 461 revised or 
supplemental biographies of persons al- 
ready described in the main volume. 

In the Soviet-occupied Baltic States par- 
ticular attention is given to party workers, 
writers, and composers, and several bio- 
graphical dictionaries on them have been 
compiled. Only those men of arts who are 
acceptable to the Communist regime are 
included. 

Taryby Lietuvos rasytojai (Writers of 
Soviet Lithuania), published at Vilnius in 
1957, gives autobiographies of 63 living 
Lithuanian authors, among whom are sev- 
eral young writers of the Soviet-educated 
generation. A chronology and a bibli- 
ography of published books are provided 


along with data on seven other authors, 


mostly Russians living in Lithuania. Por- 
traits are included. 

LatviesSu rakstnieki (Riga, 1955), com- 
piled by O. Puce and J. Veinbergs, pro- 
vides biographies, bibliographies, and bio- 
bibliographies of 83 Latvian writers since 
1832. » 

The most recent biographical work on 
Soviet Latvian writers, LatvieSu padomju 
rakstnieki (Riga, 1963), was compiled by 
Ilgonis Bérsons and contains biographies 
of 147 authors. Those included were ac- 
tive chiefly during the Communist regime 
shortly after the First World War and again 
after 1940. Bibliographies and portraits 
are provided. 

LatvieSu —revolucionarie —_ darbinieki 
(Riga, 1958) biographical 
sketches and portraits of 21 deceased Lat- 
vian Social Democrats and Communists. 

A third edition of Latviesu komponistu 
biografijas (Biographies of Latvian Com- 
posers) by Olgerts Gravitis, was published 
in Riga in 1956. It was also issued in Rus- 
sian as Kratkie biografii latyshskikh kom- 
pozitorov (Riga, 1955). 

The Russian-language work on musical 
culture in Lithuania from 1940 to 1960, 
Muzykal’naia kul’tura Sovetskot Litvy 
(Leningrad, 1961), by Juozas K. Gaudri- 
mas, includes biographies of 35 Lithuanian 


contains 


composers and musicians. 

A collection of articles on Soviet Eston- 
ian music, Muzyka Sovetskot Estonii (Tal- 
linn, 1956), edited by Elmar Arro and 
others, includes biographies and portraits 
of 64 Estonian composers and musicol- 
ogists. 

Piatateli Sovetskot Estonii (Tallinn, 
1956), compiled by L. Remmelgas and 
translated from Estonian, contains biogra- 
phies and portraits of 85 contemporary Es- 
tonian writers. The titles of their prin- 
cipal works are also listed. 
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Head, Near East Section, Orientalia Division 


Assisted by ABRAHAM BopurcIL, Kuauit G. HELou, and IpraAnIM PourRHADI 


HE ARABIC LANGUAGE collection ac- 

counted for slightly more than one- 

half of the 5,709 items received in 
1964 in the Near East collection. The va- 
riety of subject matter makes difficult the 
selection of outstanding items received in 
Arabic, especially since few books deal with 
only one field or subject. History is in- 
volved with politics and international re- 
lations, politics with social reform, and 
so on. 

Treating literature in the broadest sense, 
we should note the following: Ibn al-Fu- 
wati’s Talkhis Majma‘ al-Adab fi Mu‘jam 
al-Alqab (A Digest of a Literary Collec- 
tion on a Compendium of Titles), edited 
by Mustafa Jawad (Damascus, 1962), is 
a modern edition of Fuwati’s work based 
on the only manuscript that is known to 
be in existence. It is a part of a series 
entitled Ihyd’ al-Tirath al-Qadim (Reviv- 
ing the Ancient Heritage) , published under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Culture and 
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National Guidance of Syria. Sulayman 
al-Bustani wal-Ilyadha (Sulayman al- 
Bustani and the Iliad), by Joseph al-Ha- 
shim (Beirut, 1960), is a penetrating study 
of a patriarch among Arab scholars, in 
his own right a molder of modern Arab 
thought. The title refers to his transla- 
tion of the Iliad. Hayat al-Shaykh Ahmad 
Ibn al-Siddiq (The Life of al-Shaykh 
Ahmad Ibn al-Siddiq), by ‘Abd Allah al- 
Talidi (Tetuan, Morocco, 1963), is a bi- 
ography of a notable who distinguished 
himself both temporally and _ religiously 
Bayda’, by Evelyn Kan‘an (Beirut, 1963), 
is an example of the place of fiction in mak- 
ing available the raw material of sociologi- 
cal research. ‘Andsir Haddamah (De- 
structive Elements), by Yusuf al-Khatib 
(Sidon, Lebanon, 1963), is a portrayal of 
the Palestine tragedy in five stories. 
Religion and philosophy both figure in 
the title al-Bad’ wal-Tarikh (The Begin- 
ning and History) , by Mutahhar Ibn Tahir 
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al-Maqdisi (Baghdad, 1964), a six-part, 
three-volume photo-offset reprint of an out- 


of-print classic, first published in France in 
1899. The material covers all branches of 
learning of the period; for example, logic, 
monotheism, religion including life after 
Most of 
the theories discussed are outdated, it is 


death, geography, and history. 


true. but a few have withstood the test of 
time. The latest theory about the origin of 
living matter on the face of the earth is one 
of the theories advanced in al-Bad’ wal 
Tarikh, and this is indeed remarkable. The 
Muthanna Bookstore has performed a dis- 
tinct service to the Arab world and to 
scholarship in publishing this work. Re- 
ligious thought and practice find peculiar 
expression in Dar al-Saldm fimd yata ‘allaq 
bil-Ru’ya wal-Manam (The Abode of 
Peace in What Pertains to Revelation and 
Dreams), by Husayn al-Niri al-Tabarsi 
Qum, Iran, 1959-60), which is a four- 
volume second edition of a work treating an 
aspect of Shi‘ ah religious philosophy. The 
author, an Iranian 19th-century scholar, 
had a mastery of Arabic denoting thorough 
training in both religion and language. AI- 
Silah bayn al-Tasawwuf wal-Tashayyu‘ 
The Tie Between Sufism and Shi‘ ism) , by 
Kamil al-Shayta (Baghdad, 1963), is a 
scholarly attempt to point out the interac- 
tion between those two major Muslim 
Kitab al-Tahdrah (The 
Book of Cleanliness), by Muhammad ‘Ali 
al-Sadiqi (al-Najaf, 1963), is an addition 
to the Shi‘ ah religious definition of cleanli- 


philosophies. 


ness and hygiene. 

Arab politics and rivalries are featured in 
‘Uman wal-Amarat al-Sab‘ (Oman and the 
Seven Princedoms) , by ‘Abd al-Qadir Zal- 
lim (Beirut, 1963), an informative geo- 
political exposé with pronounced conserva- 
tive anticolonial overtones. 

Of special interest for a local area is 
Jawami‘ al-Misil fi Mukhtalaf al-‘Usir, by 
Sa‘id al-Diwahji (Baghdad, 1963), which 


deals with the history of the mosques of 
Mosul as examples of Islamic architecture. 

Jamharat al-Maraji‘ al-Baghdddiyah, by 
Kurkis ‘Awwad and Abd al-Hamid al- 
‘Alluji (Baghdad, 1962), is a comprehen- 
sive bibliography including all possible 
sources of data on Baghdad. 

In the field of aviation is Qissat al-Taya- 
ran bayn al-Ams wal-Yawm, by al-Sayyid 
al-Maghribi (Cairo, 1961), a study of avia- 
tion from Kitty Hawk to the threshold of 
the space age. 

On a subject dear to the hearts of the 
Arabs is Min al-Samtyin ila al-‘Arab, by 
Nasib al-Khazin (Beirut, 1962), a study 
of the Semitic roots of the Arabs in the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

A further attempt to make usable the 
vast mass of tradition is Mukhtar al-Aha- 
dith al-Nabawiyah, by al-Sayyid Ahmad al- 
Hashim (Cairo, 196—), the 12th edition of 
a book that contains about 2,000 Hadiths, 
chosen for their authenticity and moral 
connotations. 

Nir al-Yagin fi Sirat Sayyid al-Mursalin 
(The Light of Faith in the Life of the 
Master of Apostles), by Muhammad al- 
Khudari (Cairo, 1963), is the 17th edition 
of this life of the prophet Muhammad. 

Al-Tarbiyah al-Hadithah, by Muham- 
mad Khuyma (Beirut, 1963), presents a 
concept of modern education, by an educa- 
tor taught by experience and self-education 
rather than advanced training. 

Usus al-Aldqat al-Insaniyah_ (The 
Foundations of Human Relations), by 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Nur (Cairo, 
1963) , is a basic study in the social sciences, 
written by a sociologist. 

Al-Mawarid al-Iqtisadiyah fi al-watan 
al-‘Arabi, by Muhammad Subhi ‘Abd al- 
Hakim and others (Cairo, 1963), is a real- 
istic and scholarly treatment of the eco- 
nomic resources of the Arab world. 

Usus al-Falsafah, by Tawfiq al-Tawil 
(Cairo, 1964), is a good study of philoso- 
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phy as a discipline. It is rich in footnotes 
and, unlike many Arabic works, follows 
the American scholarly method rather than 
the European. 

Turkish publications, acquired almost 
entirely through purchase from our dealer 
in Istanbul, showed an increase of 50 per- 
cent in 1964 over the previous year but 
were still short of the production of Turk- 
ish authors. As noted in previous years, 
the bulk of Turkish accessions concern 
Turkey’s recent history, and the authors 
took an active part in making that history. 

Since November 1963 marked the 25th 
anniversary of the death of Kemal Atatiirk, 
founder and first president of the Republic 
of Turkey, numerous publications dealing 
with his life and work appeared about that 
time. The following represent the out- 
standing ones received, written by Atatiirk’s 
closest collaborators and aides: 

Bayraklasan Atatiirk (Istanbul, 1963), is 
a compilation by Sami N. Ozerdim of 
articles by 58 well-known authors, among 
whom may be mentioned Halide Edip 
Adivar, Falih Rifki Atay, Yahya Kemal 
Beyathi, Resat Nuri Giintekin, Ismet Inénii, 
and Hiiseyin Cahit Yalgin. Devrim hare- 
ketlert tginde Atatiirk ve Atatiirkgiiliik, by 
Professor Tarik Zafer Tunaya (Istanbul, 
1964), presents a documentary survey of 
Turkey’s history from the downfall of the 
Ottoman Empire through the rise of the 
Kemalist movement in Anatolia leading up 
to the founding of modern Turkey with 
Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk as its chief archi- 
tect. Feridun Kandemir says that his 
Milli miicadele baslangicinda Mustafa 
Kemal, arkadaslart ve  karststndakiler 
(Mustafa Kemal, His Friends and His Op- 
ponents at the Start of the National Strug- 
gle), published in Istanbul in 1964, is the 
fulfillment of a promise to Atatiirk to pub- 
lish the intimate story of the beginning of 
Turkey’s resistance against foreign occupa- 
tion. The author was running the print- 
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ing office of the Grand Nationa] Assembly 
in 1920 and is therefore very familiar with 
the events of the time. Atatiirk, hayat: ve 
esert, (Ankara, 1963), by Yusuf Hikmet 
Bayur, Presidential Secretary, Ambassador, 
and Cabinet Minister under Atatiirk, is the 
first volume of a projected seven-volume 
set. It tells Atatiirk’s story from his birth 
until May 19, 1919, when he went to 
Samsun to organize resistance against 
enemy occupation. Rusgen Esref Unaydin, 
also a Presidential Secretary and Ambas- 
sador, reports in Atatiirk’iin hastalzg: (An- 
kara, 1959) an interview he had with Pro- 
fessor Nihat Resat Belger, one of the doc- 
tors attending Atatirk during his last ill- 
ness. Volume 2 of Cankaya, a work 
named for the presidential mansion in An- 
kara, was published in Istanbul in 1962. 
It is by Falih Rifki Atay, a newspaper edi- 
tor closely associated with Atatiirk, who 
reminisces about the latter’s fight against 
foreign imperialism and the building of 
a modern nation. Atatiirk (Istanbul, 
1939) , was published a year after Atatiirk’s 
death by the History Department of the 
Turkish General Staff as a special issue of 
the periodical Askerti Mecmua (Military 
Journal). It covers Atatiirk’s life story as 
a soldier and statesman and includes 18 
maps of military operations. 

Although it may take some time to ob- 
tain truly extensive and objective observa- 
tions on the army coup of May 1960, two 
studies have been received dealing with the 
event. Milli inkilap nasil oldu? (An- 
kara), prepared jointly by five students 
from the School of Political Sciences in 
Ankara and a news reporter, is a pictorial 
review of happenings from April 28, 1960, 
to the army coup of May 27, 1960. It gives 
biographical data for each junta member 
and stresses the role of the university stu- 
dents in bringing about the overthrow of 
the Menderes government. 27 Mayss inktl- 
Gbint hazirlayan sebepler (Istanbul, 1960), 
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by Selahattin Tansel, discusses the uncon- 
stitutional and undemocratic actions of the 
Menderes government that eventually 
paved the way for armed intervention on 
May 27, 1960. 

Two books have been received dealing 
with Turkish participation in the Korean 
war. Kore birinct Tiirk tugayinda hatira- 
larm (Istanbul, 1963), by Maj. Gen. 
Tashin Yazic1, commander of Turkish 
troops in the Korean war, describes in some 
detail the battle of Kunuri on November 30, 
1950, and answers some of the critical re- 
marks voiced by Col. Celal Dora, com- 
mander of the 241st infantry regiment in 
the Turkish brigade. Colonel Dora, in his 
Kore savagsinda Tiirkler, 1950-51 (Istan- 
bul, 1963), dwells mostly on the causes of 
the heavy casualties suffered by the Turks 
in the battle of Kunuri and places the 
blame on General Yazic1. 

Turkey’s war for independence follow- 
ing World War I remains an absorbing 
subject for Turkish research and author- 
ship. Istiklal harbimiz (Istanbul, 1960), 
by Gen. Kazim Karabekir; is a fully docu- 
mented 1,200-page record of Turkey’s na- 
tional struggle for independence and the 
creation of a modern republic after the de- 
feat of the Ottoman Empire in World War 
I. This, after Atatiirk’s 6-day speech, is 
the second broadest coverage of Turkey’s 
prerepublic ordeal. It conflicted at times 
with Atatiirk’s version and was on that ac- 
count banned until the latter’s death. 
Tiirk istiklal harbi (Ankara, 1962) was 
published by the History Department of 
the Turkish General Staff and as such is an 
official version of the Turkish-Greek war 
that preceded the birth of the Turkish Re- 
public in 1923. The text itself was written 
by Col. Tevfik Biyikhoglu and three aides 
who, guided by documents made available 
by the Turkish Foreign Office and the 
General Staff and by published Greek pa- 


pers, relate events from the termination of 


World War I until Turkey achieved com- 
plete independence in 1922. 

The following three books by Gen. Ali 
Fuat Cebesoy, a classmate of Kemal Ata- 
tiirk, for a time commander of the western 
front in the Turkish-Greek War of 1919- 
22, later Ambassador to Moscow, Cabinet 
Member, and House Speaker, are very ab- 
sorbing as they are penned by one who 
actually was in the heat of the events re- 
counted: Two of them, Milli miicadele 
hatiralart (Istanbul, 1963) and Siyasi hat:- 
ralar (Istanbul, 1957), present an inti- 
mate picture of General Cebesoy’s experi- 
ence as a soldier and statesman, from the 
Turkish-Greek War, the abolition of the 
Sultanate, and the Lausanne Peace Confer- 
ence to his retirement from political life. 
His Moskova hatiralan (Istanbul, 1955) 
recounts the story of his ambassadorial mis- 
sion to Moscow, where from November 21, 
1920, to June 2, 1922, he served as the first 
Turkish envoy to the Soviet Union. 

The Turkish point of view on Turkish 
history is presented in works by three au- 
thors. Tiirkiyenin taraf oldugu milletle- 
rarast andlasmalar rehberi, 1920-61 (Guide 
to International Agreements to Which 
Turkey Is a Party, 1920-61) , by A. Giindiiz 
Okciin (Ankara, 1962), is intended to aid 
history students in analyzing Turkish im- 
plementation of international agreements. 
There is an alphabetical listing of the coun- 
tries involved as well as a subject index. 
Tekin Erer’s Tiirkiyede parti kavgalart 
(Party Quarrels in Turkey) and On yilin 
miicadelesi (The Struggle of Ten Years), 
both published in Istanbul in 1963, present 
respectively a survey of 96 political parties 
from 1859 to 1950 and developments from 
1950 to 1960 with special emphasis on the 
ousting of the Menderes government. A. 
Haluk Ulman’s [kinci cihan savagenin 
basindan Truman doktrinine kadar Tiirk- 
Amerikan miinasebetleri, 1939-47 (Anka- 
ra, 1961), is a history of United States- 
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Turkish relations, giving a brief back- 


ground from 1830 but concentrating on the 
Lausanne Conference, the period before 
and during World War II, and the intro- 
duction of the Marshall Plan under the 
Truman Doctrine. 

‘wo significant works in Turkish bibli- 
ography are also of interest because of the 
subject matter. Tiirk kadin yazarlarin 
escerlert-bibliyografya, 1928-1955 (A 
Bibliography of the Works of Turkish 
Women Writers, 1928-55), by Miujgan 
Cunbur (Ankara, 1955), lists both orig- 
inal works and translations. The _ sec- 
ond is Tiirkiyede kadinlar hakkinda yayin- 
lanmis eserler bibliyografyast (A Bibliogra- 
phy of Works Published in Turkey on 
Women), by Neriman Duranoglu ( Ankara, 
1959 The author is a member of the 
staff of the Turkish National Library in 
Ankara. 

Iranian book production in Persian in- 
creases both in quantity and quality. 
Chosen from the 873 items received, the 
following fall into the familiar categories 
of Iranian interest. In the field of litera- 
ture there is a new collection of Sa‘adi, 
1184-1291, Kolliyat-e Sa‘adi (Tehran, 
1963), containing elegies, narratives, 
dirges, odes, and erotic poetry, compiled 
from Foroughi’s manuscript, the most au- 
thentic manuscript in existence. Mader 
tora satayesh mikonim (Mother, We Adore 
You), a collection made by a publishing 
house in Tehran and published there in 
1963, represents an Iranian attempt to pro- 
mote the idea of a “Mother’s Day,” which 
began after World War II. To selections 
on mothers from Iranian poets have been 
added statements taken from continental 
European sources, translated into Persian. 

Studies in language and linguistics in- 
clude welcome dictionary items. Far- 
hang-e Loghat va Estalahat-e ‘Almi Enelisi 
Farst (Tehran, 1963), by Mohammad 


l'abatabai, is an English-Persian scientific 
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dictionary, dealing with the new scientific 
and technological vocabulary. More com. 
prehensive is Farhang-e Kamel-e Englisi- 
Farsi (Tehran, 1963), by ‘Abbas Ariyan- 
pour Kashani, a two-volume unabridged 
English-Persian dictionary, giving the new 
English and Persian vocabulary that came 
into use after World War II. A different 
approach to language complexities _ js 
Nokat-e Asasi-ye nameh negari (Tehran, 
1963) , by Abulqasam Jenati Atai, in which 
the fundamentals of letter writing accord- 
ing to the Iranian standard for social, busi- 
ness, official, and diplomatic letters are de- 
scribed. Also included are samples of 
official agreements between Iran and Conti- 
nental Europe in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Amsal va Hokm Englist va Farsi 
(Tehran, 1963), by Ahmad Torkzadeh, is 
a dictionary of English, Persian, and 
Arabic proverbs and sayings. It is 
a useful source for students of Persian and 
English literary savings, affording impor- 
tant information on idiomatic Persian 
usage in relation to the other languages. 

Representative of historical research are 
the following: Tahqiq dar bara-ye Dura- 
ye Ilkhanan-e Iran (Tabriz, 1962), by 
Manuchahr Mortazavi, is a research in- 
vestigation of the Ilkhanid period (1219- 
1355). The author has made a system- 
atic study of the Ilkhanid rulers, their 
religion, and their social and administra- 
tive policies, which are important since the 
Ilkhanid rulers promoted Sufi Doctrine not 
only in Iran but throughout Islamic so- 
ciety. More general is Shahenshah dar 
Tarikh va Adab-e Iran (Tehran, 1963 
by Zabihollah Safa, a documentary study 
of Iranian monarchical influence on Per- 
sian history and literature. The Persian 
monarch’s influence on Persian culture has 
given impetus to scholarly work through- 
out the country. 

Dealing with parts of Iran are two items. 
Babak Khorram Din Delavar-e Azerbaijan 
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Tehran, 1963), by Sa’adi Nafisi, is a 
biography of Babak, a courageous Azerbai- 
jan leader, and a history of northwest Iran. 
It gives a detailed account of traditional 
ceremonies and customs of people living in 
Iranian and Soviet Azerbaijan. Bandar-e 
Abbas va Khalij-e Fars (Tehran, 1963), 
by Mohammad Ali Kababi, is a compre- 
hensive account of Bandar ’Abbas and Per- 
sian Gulf territories based on historical 
documents. Although not written for that 
express purpose, the book serves as a refu- 
tation of the claim that the Persian Gulf 
is Arab. 

Iranian writing on religious subjects is 
important since it represents Shi‘ah Islam. 
Etehad va dusti dar Islam (Unity and 
Friendship), by Sayyad Hasan Khorasani 
Abtahi (Qum, 1962), is the product of 
the well-known theological college in Qum, 
which has assumed national leadership of 
the Shi‘ah movement during the last 15 
years. Unity and friendship are advocated 
among Muslims regardless of sect and race. 
In Behdasht-e Islam az nazar-e ’olum-e 
Emruzi, by Mohammad Javad Najafi 
Tehran, 1962), Islam is studied from the 
standpoint of today’s scientific hygiene. 
The author gives a detailed and compre- 
hensive list of foods that should be used 
and those that should not be used. He 
believes that Islamic laws and health prin- 
ciples are in harmony with today’s scien- 
tific rules of hygiene. 

Several works related to social progress 
and modernization deserve mention. 
The first of them, Azadi-ye Dahqan (Peas- 
ant Freedom), published by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in Tehran in 1962-63, deals 
with land distribution and the number of 
deeds given to the peasants throughout 
Iran. It gives the Iranian peasants’ re- 
action to landownership as well as to social 
changes in their status. Khanavadeh va 
asrar-e khushbakhti-ye adn (Family and the 
Secret of Its Happiness) , by Mohsan Safai 


(Tehran, 1963), is one of four books writ- 
ten by this author on social matters. It 
deals with the family, marriage, children, 
and their training. This book, first of its 
kind, has received favorable comment in 
Iran. Dealing with more mundane prob- 
lems are two books. Ab-e Tehran is a his- 
tory of the water system of Tehran, past 
and present. It treats new water plants, the 
construction of conduits, and the com- 
panies engaged in building them, but it also 
gives historical information in regard to the 
Qanat system. Rahnama-ye Tabbakhi 
(Tehran, 1963), by Badralmoluk Bamdad, 
is a guide to cookery according to the aris- 
tocratic traditions of Iran, containing 
recipes for Persian, Arabic, and Turkish 
dishes. 

Biographical study finds expression in 
Rahbran-e Mashrutah (Tehran, 1963), by 
Ebrahim Safai. This volume, one of the 
projected series on the leaders of Iranian 
constitutionalists, deals with Sayyad 
Jamal’d Din Afghani and his activities be- 
fore and during the Iranian constitutional 
movement, giving his philosophy of democ- 
racy and government. In the bibliograph- 
ical field are two works. Fehrast-e 
Kotob-e khati-ye ketabkhanaha-ye Esfahan 
(Tehran, 1963 


‘Ali Ravzati, is a bibliography, first of a 


by Sayyed Mohammad 


series, on manuscripts found in libraries 
and private collections at Esfahan. Feh- 
rast-e mogalat-e Geghorafiyai (Tehran, 
1963), by Mohammad Hassan Ganji, a 
Tehran University publication, lists geo- 
graphical articles on Iran as well as a wide 
variety of related subjects. The articles 
are all found in Persian magazines pub 
lished in the last 15 to 20 years. 

Although Afghanistan publishes in both 
Persian and Pashto, Persian, still the lan- 
guage of the Government and traditional] 
literature, is used for most publications 
Golshan-e Amarat (Kabul, 1956), by Nur 


Mohammad Nuri, was a manuscript in the 
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collection of the Central Government Li- 
brary in Kabul. Because of its importance 
in dealing with the 43-year rule of Amir 
Shir ‘Ali Khan (1821-64), the historical 
society of Afghanistan has published it as a 
source for studying the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, its people, and social condi- 
tions in the 19th century. Peyam-e Mash- 
raq (Delhi, 1963), by Muhammad Iqbal, is 
a collection of poems giving his message to 
the world at large and Muslims in particu- 
lar. This collection contains the major 
Persian poems of Iqbal so popular in the 
literary circles of Pakistan, Iran, Afghan- 
istan, and India. Mosavadah qanun-e 
Asasi-ye jadid-e Afghanistan Kabul, 
1964) is the draft constitution of Afghan- 
istan, containing 11 chapters and 128 
articles. 

Acquisitions in Pashto came to the Li- 
brary of Congress from two countries, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. The subjects 
treated are largely linguistics, literature, 
and history, from which categories two ex- 
amples are noted. Padeshahan-e motaak- 
har-e Afghanistan (Kabul, 1963), by ‘Ali 
Khafi Ya‘qub, is the first volume of a series 
on the early 18th-century policy of Afghan- 
istan’s rulers. The work is important for 
its treatment of the Afghan-British wars 
and of Afghan policy in relation to Iran, 
India, and Russia. Pakhtu Adab (Pesha- 
war, 1963), by ‘Abd Al-Halim Asar, a 362- 
page book intended to teach advanced 
Pashto grammar and syntax and to give a 
general treatment of the language, also 
contains literary works of Pashto writers. 
The lyric poetry, odes, and romantic verse 
selected show the influence of classical Per- 
sian literature 

The complex nature of the Armenian 
language collection is well illustrated by this 
year’s significant acquisitions. Of the 203 
items received most came from Soviet Ar- 
menia, but many significant items, some of 
them very old, were purchased with special 
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funds from other publishing centers. The 
17 items reported were printed in 5 centers 
of Armenian life and study: Echmiadzin 
and Yerevan in Soviet Armenia, and 
Venice, Vienna, and Cairo. 

The church and religious affairs are the 
subject of many Armenian publications. 
D. D. Vazgen A. Hairapeti yerkrord oughe- 
voroutiuné (The Second Journey of His 
Holiness Vazgen I), published by the Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Council of Echmiadzin 
in that city in 1963, tells the story of the 
tour undertaken by the Head of the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church between May 
and September 1960, the first Armenian 
Catholicos to visit the United States. Ga- 
toghigossagan éndrootiun yeu tserhnatroo- 
tiun badmootian mech (Election and Con- 
secration of the Catholicos in History) , by 
the Rev. Vartan Hatsouni (Venice, 1930), 
discusses the rites and ceremonies observed 
on the occasion of the election and investi- 
ture of church heads during various periods 
of the history of the Armenian church. 
Kaghakagan veraperoutiunner éntmech 
hayasdani yev hrovma (Political Relations 
Between Armenia and Rome), by the Rev. 
H. Asdourian (Venice, 1912), presents a 
free Armenian translation of his doctoral 
dissertation in the German language sub- 
mitted to the University of Freiburg, 
Switzerland. The book traces the history 
of Armenian-Roman ties from 190 B.C. to 
A.D. 428. Archbishop Zaven. Der-Yeg- 
hyayan, who is mentioned in Kemal] Ata- 
tiirk’s 6-day speech, October 15-20, 1927, 
published his memoirs in Badriarkagan 
housherés (Cairo, 1947). His Beatitude 
served as Patriarch of the Armenian Apos- 
tolic Church in Istanbul during a most 
critical period of Armenian history in Tur- 
key—from 1914 to 1916 and from 1919 to 
1922. Being amply documented, his remi- 
niscences constitute a reliable source for 
history students. 

Studies of Armenian leaders and activi- 
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ties in all parts of the world are represented 
by six items: Badmootiun hai kaghtaganoo- 
tian (History of Armenian Migrations) , by 
Arshag Alboyajian (Cairo, 1941), in three 
volumes, authoritatively recounts the story 
of the exodus of the Armenian people 
through the ages, giving a complete picture 
of every colony up to the turn of the 20th 
century. The author died before he could 
finish part two of the third volume. Bad- 
moutiun hai mshagoutayin éngeroutiun- 
neroo (History of Armenian Cultural So- 
cieties) , by the Rev. Yeprem Boghossian of 
the Mekhitarian Order (Vienna, 1957), 
lists and describes such associations that 
were founded and operated in 50 different 
sections of Istanbul. Azkayin temker- 
kraked hayer (Venice, 1920-33), by the 
Rev. Simeon Yeramian, is a 10-volume set 
presenting the life stories of over 100 out- 
standing Armenian authors with a concise 
description of their work. Michnadarian 
hai chartarapetner yev kargorts varpetner 
Yerevan, 1963), by Sedrak Barkhou- 
tarian, describes the life and works of 70 
Armenian architects from the 7th to the 
17th centuries, 130 sculptors from the 11th 
to the 18th centuries, and 49 lithographers 
of the same period. Numerous lavish 
illustrations enhance this volume. Keg- 
houni (Venice, 1950) is a special issue of 
an illustrated review put out by the Mekhi- 
tarian Order at its monastery on the islet 
of San Lazarro, dedicated to the bicente- 
nary of the death in 1749 of the Venerable 
Abbot Mekhitar, founder of the Armenian 
Catholic Order of Mekhitarian Friars. 
This handsome volume, described by the 
then Dean of the University of Sorbonne 
as a “feast for the soul and the eye,” also 
carries an English summary of incidents 
dealing with the founder’s mission and with 
Armenian art and literature. Sovetakan 
banaki Hai gortsichneré (Yerevan, 1963), 
by Armo Malkhassian, is an illustrated bio- 
graphical compilation of Armenian com- 


manders in the armed forces of the Soviet 


Union, divided into two groups, officers on 
active duty during the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and those who fought during World 
War II. Their ranks range from marshals 
down to major generals, including ad- 
mirals. 

Two historical works spring from the 
Armenians’ interest in their homeland’s 
past. Henakhossoutiun ashkharakragan 
hayasdanyaits ashkhari (Venice, 1835), by 
the Rev. Ghougas Indjidjian, in three vol- 
umes totaling 1,300 pages, surveys the ge- 
ography, population, trades, military orga- 
nizations, languages, arts, and religion of 
the country. Based on Armenian and for- 
eign sources, the work is written in ancient 
“krapar’ (Armenian). Hayabadoom— 
badmichk yev badmootyoonk hayots (Ven- 
ice, 1901), by the Rev. Ghevont Alishan, 
consists of two parts, one dealing with Ar- 
menian historians from Akatankeghos of 
the 4th century to the Rev. Mikael Cham- 
chian of the 18th century, and the second 
presenting a survey of Armenian history 
from 3000 B.C. to A.D. 1650 based on the 
sources mentioned in part one. Garhni- 
III (Yerevan, 1962), by Babgen Arakelian 
and Grigor Karakhanian, a publication of 
the Soviet Armenian Academy of Sciences, 
presents with illustrations the findings of 
excavations made in 1949-56 near the vil- 
lage of Garhni, famous for its historic 
fortress. Armenia of the Middle Ages was 
the subject of the study. 

Armenian literature is treated in two 
works. Tar mé kraganoutiun, 1850-1950 
(Cairo, 1955), by Minas Teuleulian, cur- 
rently the editor of the Armenian daily 
Hairenik of Boston, deals in volume 1 with 
the Armenian literary renaissance begin- 
ning in 1850, the Mekhitarian movement, 
the Constantinople and Smyrna schools, 
and Eastern Armenian literary centers. 
The author reviews the works of over 150 
writers, including Soviet Armenian au- 
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thors for the years 1920—50, in volume 2 


&>: 


Hayots hin erakanoutiun (Yerevan, 1944 
46). by Manouk Abeghian, is the first com- 


prehensive study of Armenian literature of 


this period. Volume | treats the subject 
up to the 10th century, while volume 2 
continues it to the first quarter of the 19th 
century. 


Noteworthy also is Aknark hay yerazhesh- 


tuttan patmootian (Yerevan, 1963), by 


K. Koushnarian, M. Mouradian, and G. 
Giodakian, who survey the origin and evo- 
lution of Armenian music to the beginning 
of the 20th century and then deal with So- 
viet Armenian music, 1920-60. Badmou- 
tiun Haygagan dbakroutian (Venice, 
1895), by the Rev. Karekin Zarphanelian, 
treats the history of Armenian printing in 
three eras, 1512-65, 1565-1700, and 1700- 
1895, and includes a detailed listing of 
Armenian incunabula. 

Each year acquisitions from Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia and the Caucasus increase, this 
year by over 50 percent. Those listed be- 
low are grouped by language. The largest 
group are in Azerbaijani. Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
igtisadt jografuasy (Baku, 1963), by 
G. B. Aliev, is an economic geography of 
Azerbaijan used as a basic text in advance 
economic studies. Neft zavodu avadanly- 
onyn itehsal tekhnoloktiasy (Baku, 1962 
by A. A. D. Mustafaev, treats production 
technology of oil refineries in Baku. Kolk- 
hoz istehsalatynyn rentab-e-llitti ve onun 
iukseldilmest tollary (Baku, 1964), by M. 
R. Mamedov, discusses collective farm pro- 
duction and methods. Eliazmalary Kata- 
logu (Baku, 1963), by the Azerbaijan Sci- 
ence Academy, is volume | of an annotated 
catalog of manuscripts, mostly Persian- 
Aberbaijan with some Arabic. Botanika 
terminiert lygeti (Baku, 1963), published 
by the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Science Acad- 
emy, 1s a dictionary of botanical terms. 

In Uzbek there is Geografik nomlar 


lucati (Tashkent, 1961). by M. S. Bodnar- 
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skii, a dictionary of geographical names. 
In Kazakh an important linguistic study 
is Oryssha-Kazaksha_tysindirmeli _ bio- 
logiialyk sozdik (Alma-Ata, 1959), by T 
Musakulov, a Russian-Kazakh biologica! 
dictionary exploring the problems of scien- 
tific terminology. In Turkoman an out- 
line of the history of the Soviet-Turkmen 
press appeared as Soviet Turkmenista- 
nynyn metbugat tarykhyndan orcherkley 
(Ashkabad, 1962). In an attempt to stim- 
ulate interest in reviving pure forms of 
Tajik, a Persian-related language, Far- 
hanet iborahot rekhtait zabont khozirai 
tajik, the first volume of a dictionary of 
contemporary Tajik phrases, was issued at 
Dushanbe in 1963. Vobasta namudani 
Ta‘limu Tarbiia bo mashylnok (Dushanbe, 
1961), by G. T. Kriukov, deals with co- 
operative team work between educators 
and social workers. Guzashta va otandai 
maorifi khalk dar Tajikistan (Dushanbe, 
1960) , by Tohir Pulotov, Minister of Edu- 
cation, deals with public education in 
Tajikistan, both past and present. Rol va 
Ahamiiati fondhot jamiuatiu kolkhozho 
(Dushanbe, 1960), by O. Akramov, is an 
account of the role and significance of 
communal funds in the collective farms, 
flour mills, and oil presses in Tajikistan. 

The Library’s collection of Georgian 
language material grows slowly each year 
but with some significant new material. 
Goroda i gorodskaia zhizn v drevnet Gruzu 
(Tiflis, 1963), issued by the Georgian 
Academy of Sciences, is volume 1 of a study 
of cities and city life in ancient Georgia. 
Karthuli Enis gramatika (Tiflis, 1955), by 
Shanidse Akaki, is volume 1 of a publica- 
tion of the University of Tiflis for advanced 
study of the Georgian language. Kar- 
thulurenatha strukturis sakithkhebi (Tiflis, 
i959), published by the Institute of Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Tiflis, treats the structure 
of the Georgian language from the stand- 
point of modern linguistics. 
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Hebraica 


LAWRENCE MARWICK 


Head, Hebraic Section, Orientalia Division 


Assisted by Myron WEINSTEIN 


SIDE FROM INSURING a continuous 
flow of current representative pub- 
lications, it was the Hebraic Sec- 

tion’s main preoccupation in calendar year 
1964 to fill major, long-existing gaps in its 
holdings. Brief visits by the head of the 
Section to London and Paris resulted in 
the acquisition of almost all major Yiddish 
imprints from Paris for the past decade, 
and of many Hebrew and Yiddish publi- 
cations from London. Many important 
brochures, leaflets, and pamphlets arrived 
from several sources in Israel, the most sig- 
nificant coming from the Jewish National 
and University Library in Jerusalem. Our 
laborious checks of dealers’ catalogs for 
Semitic and Egyptological studies bore sig- 
nificant fruit. The continuous efforts of 
several dozen of our most erudite readers 
to supply us with descriptions of important 
items not in the collections, together with 
the Hebraic Union Catalog cards for such 
items, contributed significantly to disclos- 
ing some of our deficiencies and resulted 


in bringing to our shelves many rare and 
valuable items. 

The establishment in Tel-Aviv of a Pub- 
lic Law 480 office, it is hoped, will result 
in increased acquisitions both of current 
books and serials and of older items of 
value. 

With the cooperation of the Exchange 
and Gift Division, shipments of disposable 
duplicates were increased to two of our 
chief overseas exchange sources, thereby en- 
titling us to large receipts from them. We 
also supplied them with extensive lists of 
items we needed. These steps resulted in 
substantial shipments from these two 
sources. From the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem, in par- 
ticular, came 468 items, including many 
interesting brochures and pamphlets. 
Until these receipts are fully cataloged it 
will not be possible to determine exactly 
how many of them are new to the Hebraic 
collections, but a preliminary check re- 
vealed many rare items, unobtainable 
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through commercial! channels, some marked 


“not for sale,” or “for limited distribution 
only.” In the light of the many demands 
made upon us, these materials will add 
appreciably to the usefulness of our hold- 
ings. 

Acquisitions of books and pamphlets 
through exchange, gift, and copyright de- 
posit amounted to 1,056, and through pur- 
chase to 1,101, making a total for the year 
of 2,157. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy develop- 
ment in 1964 was the receipt of a complete 
set of Israel’s dailies in Hebrew, Yiddish, 
French, Arabic, Polish, English, Hun- 
garian, Rumanian, and German. Reflect- 
ing all political affiliations in Israel, from 
the extreme right to the extreme left, and 
representing all language groups, they in- 
troduce a new note in our holdings. They 
are: Al Hamishmar, Al-yaum, Davar, 
Haaretz, Haboker, Hakol, Hamodi‘a, 
Hatsofeh, Herut, L’Information, Israelski 
Far, Izraelski Nowiny 1 Kurier, Jerusalem 
Post, Kol Ha‘am, Lamerhav, Letste Nayes, 
Ma‘ariv, ‘Omer, Sha‘ar, She‘arim, Vista 
Noastra, Yedi‘ot Aharonot, Yedt‘ot Ha- 
dashot, and Yedi‘ot Hayom. 

A similar expansion has occurred in the 
acquisition of all other types of Israel peri- 
odicals, especially economic, technological, 
and scientific journals. Deserving special 
mention, as space does not permit listing 
them all, are the following: Israel Journal 
of Experimental Medicine, Israel Journal 
of Mathematics, Israel Journal of Technol- 
ogy, Israel Journal of Zoology, Israel Jour- 
nal of Chemistry, Israel Journal of Earth- 
Sciences, all published by the National 
Council for Research and Development 
in Jerusalem; Israel Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research, published by the National 
and University Institute of Agriculture 
in Rehovot; Hakla’ut Be-Yisra’el, or 
Agriculture in Israel, published by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and the Jewish Agency 
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in Tel-Aviv; Doh Agromete’orologi, or 
Agro-Meteorological Bulletin, and Sikum 
ha-geshamim_ ba-arets be-meshekh  ha- 
shavu‘a, published by the Meteorological 
Service of the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications; Review, published by 
the Overseas Fellowship of the Medical 
Association in Tel-Aviv, which also appears 
in a French edition as Revue; Ba-hakla’ut 
uva-meshek, published by the Israel] Insti- 
tute of Productivity in Tel-Aviv; Bi-sedeh 
ha-bentyah, or In the Field of Building, 
published by the Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa; Journal D’ Analyse Mathé- 
matique, an annual published in English 
and French in Jerusalem; and Ha-Dayig 
be-Yisra’el—be-misparim, or Israel Fisher- 
tes—in Figures, published by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

The past decade marked the continuous 
expansion of a dozen existing Hebraic col- 
lections in this country. These were aug- 
mented by about 15 other institutions which 
established teaching and research facilities 
for Hebrew in all its aspects, Semitic lan- 
guages, Bible studies, and related subjects. 
To judge by the cards submitted by 42 co- 
operating libraries to the Hebraic Union 
Catalog, most of them follow the same 
selection criteria. The academic institu- 
tions, it should be pointed out, make a con- 
certed effort to obtain all pedagogic and 
text-book material appearing in Israel, and 
some go so far as to include translations 
published in Hebrew. Only four great 
libraries adhere to the more expansive 
principles followed by the Library of Con- 
gress, with slight variations. The Li- 
brary’s strength lies primarily in its con- 
stant efforts to acquire as representative a 
collection as possible of official Government 
publications and those of public bodies. 

The few items that follow are a represent- 
ative sampling of this type of acquisition: 
Be-hishtaken ‘Am: 15 shenot ‘amidar (Tel- 
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Aviv, 1964), published by Amidar Israel 
National Housing Corporation for Im- 
migrants, summarizes the various types of 
building activity undertaken by Amidar 
for new immigrants in Israel. Closely 
related to it is Arie Eliav’s Some Observa- 
tions on Regional Planning Practice 
(Tel-Aviv, 1964). A report on the in- 
dustrialization of areas planned for the 
absorption of new immigrants is con- 
tained in the Industrialization Depart- 
ment’s Doah ‘al ti‘us’ ezore pituah 
mi-30.10.1955—31.12.1963 (Tel-Aviv, 
1964). The criteria for and the size 
of loans extended for industrial develop- 
ment are described in a publication issued 
by the same agency entitled Halva’ot le- 
fituah ha-ta‘astyah u-melakhah le-yom 
31.12.1963 (Jerusalem, 1964). An im- 
portant study devoted to experiments in 
vegetable growing and marketing, pub- 
lished by the Misrad ha-hakla’ut Minhal 
ha-hadrakhah, is Sikumim mi-mehkarim 
ve-nisuyim mi-gidul yerakot (Tel-Aviv, 
1964). New maps, of varying scales, 
showing the population growth of parts of 
Israel, are available through the Rashut 
ha-nemalim be-Yisra’el in Mapot ha- 
nemalim ... me ‘udkan le-hodesh septem- 
ber 1963 (n.p., 1964?). The Falk Project 
for Economic Research in Israel issued dur- 
ing 1964 in Jerusalem Nissan Liviatan’s 
Consumption Patterns in Israel; Yair 
Mundlak’s An Economic Analysis of Estab- 
lished Family Farms in Israel, 1953- 
1958 . . . with an appendix by Gershon 
Kaddar; and Nadav Halevi’s Long Term 
Projections of Supply and Demand for Ag- 
ricultural Products in Israel, which also in- 
cludes projections of population and in- 
come for the decade 1965-75. All three 
are available also in Hebrew. The Inter- 
national Trade Fair held in Tel-Aviv in 
1964 issued a detailed catalog of the 
countries and firms participating and 
their exhibits. Of transcending  in- 


terest in many arid areas is Aaron 
Wiener’s Development and Manage- 
ment of Water Supplies Under Condi- 
tions of Scarcity of Resources; Three Lec- 
tures (Tel-Aviv, 1964). A series of social 
and anthropological studies on the Arab 
village in Israel is available in Henry 
Rosenfeld’s Hem hayu falahim; ‘iyunim 
ba-hitpathut ha-hevratit shel ha-kefar ha- 
‘aravi be-Yisra’el (Tel-Aviv, 1964). 

Henoch Yalon’s Mawvo’ le-nikud ha- 
Mishnah (Introduction to the Vocaliza- 
tion of the Mishnah), published in Jeru- 
salem in 1964, is a collection of studies on 
specific grammatical problems, connected 
with the Mishnah, rather than a general 
treatise on the nature of Mishnaic lan- 
guage, its relation to biblical idiom, and its 
influence on the later development of the 
Hebrew language. The volume may be 
viewed also as an apologia for the accept- 
ance of certain readings as against others 
equally plausible in the Mosad Bialik edi- 
tion of the Mishnah (Jerusalem, 1952-59) , 
edited by Chanoch Albeck and vocalized by 
Henoch Yalon. 

Historiyah tseva’ it shel Erets-Yisrael bi- 
yeme ha-mikra’, or The Military History of 
the Land of Israel in Biblical Times ( Jeru- 
salem, 1964), is an anthology of essays 
which have appeared in the Israel Defence 
Forces journal Ma ‘arakhot over a period 
of years. Most of the articles have been 
revised by their authors for publication in 
the anthology, which is edited by Jacob 
Liver. An English title page and table of 
contents are included. The volume is illus- 
trated and is one of the series Military- 
Historical Library, edited by Col. Eleazar 
Galili. 

Publication No. 17 of the Population and 
Housing Census 1961 issued by the State of 
Israel Central Bureau of Statistics is Mos- 
lems, Christians and Druzes in Israel ( Jeru- 
salem, 1964), a statistical survey of the 
country’s non-Jewish population. As of 
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the date of the census, some 11 percent of 
the total population, or 247,134 persons, 
were so designated, of whom 69 percent 
were Moslems, 20 percent Christians, 10 
percent Druzes, and less than 1 percent 
others. The rate of natural increase of 
this population was among the highest in 
the world and its pattern of settlement pre- 
dominantly rural, with more males than 
females and a very high proportion of chil- 
dren. Text, maps, and diagrams appear 
in English, Arabic, and Hebrew and the 
publication is under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Roberto Bachi, the Government 
Statistician. 

Volume 1 of The World History of the 
Jewish People bears the title At the Dawn 
of Civilization (Tel-Aviv, 1964) and seeks 
to delimit the background against which 
biblical history is to be viewed. Among the 
distinguished authorities who contributed 
to this volume are professors W. F. Albright, 
S. N. Kramer, H. Polotsky, E. A. Speiser, 
and J. A. Wilson. 

Rapprochement between the Jewish and 
Arab communities of Israel is the aim of the 
new literary journal Mifgash/Liqa‘, began 
in May 1964 with each contribution in both 
Hebrew and Arabic. 

The tenth and concluding part of Atlas 
Yisrael has been received. Its preparation 
and publication having extended over a 
decade, the project has been hard pressed 
to keep abreast of developments on the Is- 
raeli landscape. Modification and expan- 
sion in the scope of the enterprise have been 
necessary, as a comparison of the prelim- 
inary table of contents issued with the initial 
folder in October 1956 and that of the 
definitive table of contents of the last part 
out in June 1964 will show. 

Atlas ha-mizrah ha-tikhon (Atlas of the 
Middle East) , edited by Moshe Brawer and 
Yehuda Karmon, appeared in Tel-Aviv in 
1964 and is on the whole comparable in 
format and content to the Atlas of the Arab 
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World and the Middle East, published 
by the Djambatan firm of Amsterdam in 
1960. Several of the maps have, in fact, 
been taken from the earlier atlas, but they 
have been reworked and to some extent up- 
dated. The data on which the maps are 
based are uneven, with a considerable dis- 
parity in accuracy and completeness be- 
tween the underdeveloped and the better 
developed countries. “An attempt has 
been made to find a new system of carto- 
graphic expression to describe the charac- 
teristics of structure and relief of various 
areas.” This has yielded some strikingly 
colored maps and a somewhat complex 
general legend. Place names are rendered 
in a phonetic transcription, but the atlas 
lacks an index or gazetteer. 

Gad B. Sarfati’s Mathematical Termi- 
nology in Hebrew Scientific Literature of 
the Middle Ages (Jerusalem, 1964) dis- 
cusses the few simple references to mathe- 
matics occurring in the Bible and in Mish- 
naic and Amoraic literature and stresses 
the fact that just as Arabic mathematical 
terminology was based on Greek, so was 
Hebrew mathematical terminology based 
on Arabic. The first Hebrew composition 
on pure mathematics, Mishnat Ha-Middot, 
left no visible traces in Hebrew scientific 
literature. The father of Hebrew mathe- 
matics, Avraham Bar Hiyya, who lived in 
northern Spain in the first half of the 12th 
century, devoted his researches to mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and calendar calcula- 
tions. To him belongs the credit not only 
for pioneering in all these fields, but also 
for coining the specific terms needed to ex- 
press the new concepts in Hebrew. Arabic 
sources influenced both the subject matter 
of his treatise and his mathematical termi- 
nology. Sarfati’s work contains also de- 
tailed discussions of the contributions to 
mathematics made by Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
Moses ben Maimon, Yehudah Alharizi, 
Yishak Israeli, and Levi b. Gershon. 
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Some Recent Publications of the Library of Congress 


African Newspapers in Selected American Libraries: A "Jnion List. 3ded. 1965. 135 p. Price 75 
cents. Compiled by Rozanne M. Barry, formerly of the Serial Division, this publication lists 708 
African newspaper titles held by 33 libraries in the United States and Canada. Of these titles, 
283 are newly reported since the appearance of the 1962 edition, in which the holdings of 20 
libraries were listed. Entries in the list are arranged alphabetically under cities within each 
country. A title index is provided. 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1964. 1965. 
171 p. 





Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30,1964. 1965. 25p. 
Preprint from the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the same period. Free upon 
request to the Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 20504. 


Bulgaria: A Bibliographic Guide. 1965. Prepared by Marin V. Pundeff. 98 p. Price 55 cents 
This is the second bibliographic aid published as part of the Slavic and Central European Divi- 
sion’s program to facilitate study of countries within its area of responsibility. Part I is a 
bibliographic survey organized by subject: general reference works; land and people; language 
and literature; history, politics, and law; economy and social conditions; and intellectual and 
artistic life. Part II is a bibliographic listing of publications discussed in Part I. The growing 
circle of people interested in Bulgaria will be grateful for this informative work. 


Children’s Books—1964. Compiled by Virginia Haviland, Head of the Children’s Book Section, 
Library of Congress, and Lois B. Watt, Chief of the Educational Materials Laboratory, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee of seven children’s librarians from the District of Columbia and nearby Maryland and 
Virginia. 16 p. Price 15 cents. An annotated list of 200 titles published in 1964 that are 
considered useful and enjoyable for children from preschool through junior high school. Al- 
though its compilers do not claim to have included all the worthwhile books from some 2,800 that 
were read, the list is expected to help librarians make selections for school and public libraries. 


Index to the Calvin Coolidge Papers. 1965. 34 p. Price 40 cents. Free to purchasers of micro- 
film copies of the Coolidge papers. Some 7,500 index entries refer to more than 4,000 case-file 
titles under which the estimated 175,000 manuscripts in the Library’s Calvin Coolidge papers 
are filed. The index is thus a guide to the subjects covered by the papers rather than to the indi- 
vidual documents; it is designed to be used with the microfilm reproduction of the papers. 


Index to the James Madison Papers. 1965. 61 p. Price 55 cents. Free to purchasers of micro- 
film copies of the Madison papers. Nearly 14,000 index entries provide references to the writers 
and recipients of the more than 12,000 letters and other manuscripts in the Library’s James 
Madison papers, which are dated from 1723 to 1859 but fall chiefly in the years 1771-1836. 
The name index is designed as a convenient reference tool for ascertaining which documents are 
among the papers and where they may be found in the microfilm reproduction. 


Three-Dimensional Maps: An Annotated List of References Relating to the Construction and Use 
of Terrain Models. 2d ed., rev. and enl. Compiled by Walter W. Ristow. 1964. 38 p. 
Price 35 cents. The development and refinement of techniques for molding maps prepainted 
on sheets of plastic have intensified interest in three-dimensional relief models and globes in the 
last 15 years. This interest has been reflected in a growing number of articles and monographs 
relating to this phase of cartography. This bibliography, a revision of the first edition (1951), 
brings together 395 annotated references on relief models, 161 more than were in the previous 
edition. 


* All priced publications are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, unless otherwise noted. 
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